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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE Church’s Mission in its begin- 
ning, its progress and its achieve- 
ments, is dependent upon the help of 


God. In no other 
Prayer and way can that’ help 
Missions be enlisted so cer- 


tainly for ourselves 
and for others as through prayer. The 
clergy may recognize and discharge their 
duty as leaders in the campaign of mak- 
ing the Gospel known; young people and 
older ones may be enrolled in mission 
study classes and stirred by the facts of 
the great enterprise; literature, attrac- 
tive, convincing and abundant, may be 
distributed; even the laymen may be or- 
ganized and their latent abilities set to 
work on behalf of the cause; and yet if 
the members of the Church fail to exer- 
cise the power of prayer they invite de- 
feat. In a journal like this it is un- 
necessary to attempt a justification of 
intercession. Men who have lived their 
‘lives under the cold shadow of agnos- 
ticism have recognized the reasonable- 
ness and the need of prayer. It was 
John Tyndall who said: “Prayer in its 
purer forms hints at disciplines which 
few of us can neglect without great 
moral loss.” We may not know just how 
God hears prayer or how He answers 
prayer, but we may bow reverently be- 


- 


ary intercession. 


fore the fact, to use Bishop Westcott’s 
words, that “our God is a God who, 
seen under the conditions of our human 
life, does answer prayer.” 


HRISTMAS emphasizes strongly the 
privilege and obligation of mission- 
For the Message of 
Love revealed in the 
Incarnation of our 
Message for the Blessed Lord must 
World be made known to 

the whole world. It 

is a Message that the whole world, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, is 
longing to hear. It is a Message that 
touches human life and human need at 
every point. To one man comes the 
comforting assurance, “Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus: for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” Another finds 
courage in the knowledge that the Christ 
Child is “Emmanuel; which being in- 
terpreted is God with us.” To the man 
groping amidst doubt and confusion, 
He may be made known as “The true 
Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Wherever in- 
stability or rigidity, despair or discord 
blight the life of nations or of men the 
splendid proclamation may ring out, 
“Tnto us a child is born, unto us a son 


The Christmas 
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is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace.” In all these 
ways, and many others, the Festival of 
the Incarnation makes its appeal and 
proclaims its uplifting message to men. 
Ours it is to pray that the people who 
know the Truth may send it everywhere, 
that those who know it not may receive 
it and in it and through it come to the 
freedom that is the right of the sons of 
God. 


N a vigorous editorial on “Unity 
and Comity in the Mission Field,” 
the English Church Times calls at- 


tention to “the re- 

Missions Abroad markable growth of 
and Unity at the desire for 
ome unity, or, if unity 


be at present un- 
attainable, for a comity among mis- 
sions which shall render rivalry and 
competition less disastrous, and co-op- 
eration in certain departments of mis- 
sion work more possible.” This longing 
for unity, as the Times points out, is the 
inevitable consequence of the deepening 
consciousness of the greatness of the 
missionary enterprise; of the reawaken- 
ing of old religions and _ philosophies 
in the face of the advance of the Cross, 
and of the feeling of fellowship between 
the comparatively few Christians, of 
whatever name, who find themselves en- 
gaged in a common effort against over- 
whelming numbers. With well-balanced 
efforts to give expression to this desire 
for unity, the Times proclaims itself in 
hearty accord. While recognizing that 
some plans that seem perfectly feasible 
to Christians of other names could not 
be accepted by missionaries of the 
Church, the Times reminds us “that the 
very aspiration after unity is in accord- 
ance with the mind and will of Christ.” 
Naturally, therefore, it assumes that 
Churchpeople, whether at home or 
abroad, will watch with more than in- 
terest the desire for unity working itself 
out in practice, 
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As one contribution 
toward a better un- 
derstanding between 
home Christians, the 


The Contribution 
of the Laymen’s 


Missionary ‘ 
Mov t Times welcomes the 
igiaa rie Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. An account of the visit of 


the deputation from the United States 
to the laymen of England appeared 
recently in this magazine. “This move- 
ment,” declares the Times, “is all to the 
good. For it will not be disputed that in 
the development of missionary zeal 
among all Christians lies one of the 
greatest hopes for reunion.” It is grati- 
fying to find so staunch a champion of 
historic Christianity taking so pro- 
nounced a stand with regard to this im- 
portant matter. We say it is gratifying, 
but it is not strange that this should be 
so, for, after all, the movement toward 
unity, whether in the mission field or at 
home, will best be forwarded by those 
who recognize most fully and prize most 
highly the catholic heritage and charac- 
ter of the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion. 


OUR years ago this month Bishop 
Ingle, of Hankow, was called into 

the life eternal. For twelve years, less 
than two of them as 


The Ingle the first Bishop of 
Memorial at Hankow, he had 
Wuchang given himself with 


untiring devotion to 
the people of China. That they might 
come to know God and make their con- 
tribution to the progress and complete- 
ness of His Kingdom was the purpose 
of all his work and the burden of his 
thought. Early in his life in China he 
was convinced that the best service the 
Church could render the nation was to 
train the Chinese themselves to evangel- 
ize their countrymen. Everywhere 
throughout the district, during his short 
episcopate, his constructive power was 
felt in the development of training 
schools. It was natural, therefore, that 
when some suitable memorial of his life 
and work was decided upon, it should © 
take the form of another building for 


INGLE MEMORIAL HALL, THE] NEW_{BUILDING{AT, BOONE ‘COLLEGE, WUCHANG, CHINA 


Boone College. The accompanying il- 
lustration suggests how worthily the plan 
has been carried out under the direction 
of Bishop Roots and Mr. Jackson. 
Though not quite complete when the 
photograph was taken, the building is 
now in use, 
- or two, at least, Boone College will be 
able to receive most of the qualified 
young men who are ready to place them- 
selves in the Church’s hands for educa- 
tion. But the need of China is so great 
and the awakening among her youth so 
far-reaching that Ingle Hall, like every 
other part of Boone College, will soon be 
overcrowded. The completion of one 
building does not mark a time to rest. 
Rather it is a time to make new 
plans and to undertake still larger en- 
terprises. 


NE of the most important advance 
movements ever made for the 
evangelization of India was recently 
taken through the 


National organization of the 
Missionary Society ae ; aes 
© Indi ary oclety ° 

soe sindic India. It is a dis- 


tinctly native movement, representing 
more than 1,000,000 Christian natives of 


It means that, for a year — 


the various churches other than the Ro- 
man. The leaders of the movement have 
ascertained that fully 100,000,000 of their 
fellow-countrymen, nearly one-third of 
the population, are not reached in any 
way by the work of the various mission- 
ary organizations from abroad. They 
propose to make this unreached one-third 
of India the special object of their 
efforts. The constitution provides that 
the purpose of the society shall be the 
evangelization of the unoccupied fields 
of India. It recognizes the necessity of 
laying upon Indian Christians a large 
measure of responsibility for the 
evangelization of their own and other 
non-Christian neighboring lands. Mem- 
bership in the society is to be open to all 
Indian Christians agreeing to pray and 
give for these purposes. There is to be 
no solicitation of funds from outside of 
India and the organization will work in 
harmony with the missionary societies 
from abroad. Three prominent laymen 
have signed a call to Indian Christians 
to unite in promoting the purposes of the 
new organization. Nothing shows more . 
certainly the success of the work done on 
behalf of India than such an effort, by 
Indian Christians, to evangelize their 
own countrymen, 
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HOMAS H. MORTON, the United 
States Consul at Harput, Asiatic 
Turkey, writing to the Department of 
Commerce and La- 


A Chance for or on “The Out- 
American look for American 
Firess Men Trade in Harput,” 
er eke; closes with a signal 


tribute to the mis- 
sionaries. “I have had occasion,” he says, 
“to revert to the work of the American 
missionaries and teachers settled in the 
district. In a thousand ways they are rais- 
ing the standards of morality, of intelli- 
gence, of education, of materia] well-be- 
ing, and of industrial enterprise. Direct- 
ly or indirectly, every phase of their work 
is rapidly paving the way for American 
commerce. Special stress should be laid 
upon the remarkable work of the physi- 
cians who are attached to the various 
stations. The number of these stations 
is steadily growing; they now dot the 
map of Asia Minor at Cesarea, Marso- 
van, Sivas, Adana, Aintab, Mardin, Har- 
put, Bitlis, and Van. At most of these 
points well-equipped hospitals are in 
active operation. From the very nature 
of their occupation, the physicians come 
more easily and rapidly into touch with 
the native population and quickly gain 
their confidence. The influence of the 
twelve American practitioners stationed 
at the above points is almost incalcul- 
able, radiating in each case over a large 
territory. As I see this group of brave 
and capable men, each with a practice 
extending over the equivalent of an aver- 
age New England State, cheerfully fac- 
ing an amount of work which would 
stagger the ordinary practitioner, for a 
remuneration but a mere fraction of 
what their professional ability would 


earn in their native land, I am tempted. 


to ask if there are not equally capable 
young American business men, animated 
with the same ideals as these physicians, 
ready to enter upon a commercial life 
in the Orient? The influence of an up- 
right, straightforward, energetic Amer- 
ican merchant would count for almost 
as much, in the way of moral leaven, in 
the business circles of an Oriental city 
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or province as would that of the physi- 
cian in its family life.” 


IFTY years ago, at a great meeting 
in Cambridge, England, David 
Livingstone made his memorable appeal 
on behalf of the na- 
Central Africa tive people of Cen- 
and the English tral Africa. One 
L nideritlies answer to that ap- 
peal was the begin- 
ning of the Universities Mission to 
Central Africa. A strange linking of 
opposites, some may think—the ancient 
universities, with their wealth of learn- 
ing and eulture, and “darkest Africa,” 
with its barbarism, cruelty and ignor- 
ance of God. But Oxford and Cam- 
bridge stand for something better and 
higher than intellect, refinement and 
culture. They stand for faith in God 
and devotion to the cause of His Incar- 
nate Son. Therefore for nearly fifty 
years the universities have taken the 
lead in supporting the “U. M. C. A.,” 
and have given some of their best men 
to its work. The staff of the mission 
now includes thirty clergy, twenty-six 
laymen and fifty-five women, besides 
nineteen African clergy and 305 native 
helpers and teachers. Over 8,000 chil- 
dren are enrolled in the mission 
schools; the adherents number 17,000, 
of whom nearly 6,000 are communi- 
eants. The “U. M. C. A.” deserves to 
rank with the wonderful ©. M. S. work 
in Uganda as one of the leading mis- 
sionary enterprises on the dark conti- 
nent. Its motto has ever been “for- 
ward.” Gradually pushing in from the 
centre at Zanzibar on the coast, its sta- 
tions now minister to the people over a 
wide area. The formation of a new dio- 
cese is now being considered. Its roll of 
missionaries includes some of the heroes 
and martyrs of modern missions—men 
like Bishops Steere. Smythies, Tozer 
and Maples. In the earlier days of the 
mission the climate worked deadly havoc 
with the staff, but though men fell at 
their posts after only a few months or 
years of service, others have been ready 
to take their places. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN CENTRAL ALASKA 
BY THE REVEREND CHARLES EUGENE BETTICHER, JR. 


AST Christmas Day will ever 
stand out prominently in our 
minds because of its varied 
experience, and I write of it 

simply to tell what a missionary’s 
Christmas may be. 

We had been having some cold 
weather—much colder than usual, so 
early in the season; but a few days be- 
fore Christmas the thermometer rose by 
leaps and bounds until it reached zero or 
thereabouts. With this delightful tem- 
perature and a pleasant little snowfall, 
Christmas Eve was ushered in, and we 
all began at once to feel more like 
Christmas. There was one desperately 
ill man in the hospital. He had lingered 
between life and death for weeks. Dur- 
ing the morning a woman was brought 
to the hospital in a critical condition. 
The other patients were well enough to 
sit up and enjoy the day. 

In the afternoon of Christmas Eve I 
left for Chena—ten miles away—for the 
festival at that place. There were a 
great many people present, and Santa 
Claus came in, clad in a parkie, muk- 
luks and moccasins—as he always dresses 
in Alaska. He even substituted dogs 
for his reindeer, and sounded most busi- 
ness-like as he came dashing along and 
drew up outside and then came burst- 
ing in. 

How the children greeted him! The 
first little girl to receive a present went 
up confidently to him and was rather as- 
tonished when he said—everyone present 
could hear him—“Now, sing something 
for Santa Olaus.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then in her sweet little voice 
sang clearly, “Jesus, Tender Shepherd, 
hear Me.” It was one of the sweetest 
incidents I have known, and I am sure 
that many present, who would naturally 
have no thought of the religious side of 
the Christmas Festival, were brought to 
their right mind by the little four-year- 


old tot who stood before them and fear- 
lessly sang her Sunday-school hymn. 

After the festival was over, I had a / 
brief service, when I baptized a little 
girl. 

Bright and early Christmas morning 
I was up and away, reaching Fairbanks 
in plenty of time for the morning ser- 
vice. On my arrival at the hospital I 
found that the man who had been so ill 
had passed away in the early morning, 
and the life of the woman was de- 
spaired of. 

With a house full of sick and afflicted, 
and constant fear lest death snatch one 
away, it is impossible to have what we 
call a “Merry Christmas.” But we all 
had a “Blessed Christmas,” .for we 
realized something of the breadth of 
meaning belonging to that sacred word. 
To one it had been the ushering in of 
life everlasting; to another, it was a day 
of struggle against death, and heroically 
did Miss Johnson and Miss Emberly 
work all day long. Miss Langdon, who 
was then on “night duty,” had been up 
all the long night before with the two 
others. But she and Miss Johnson were 
able to slip over to the Christmas ser- 
vice, when in the beautiful little church, 
now dressed in evergreen, we read the 
wonderful Story and gathered about the 
Table of the Lord. 

The service over, Miss Emberly dressed 
“Juno” (the archdeacon’s dog), “Seal” 
(mine), and “Tramp” (her nine-months’- 
old pup) in their holiday attire—“Juno” 
and “Seal” wore blue ribbons, “Tramp,” 
a red—and then turned them over to me 
to accompany me in a few calls. Re- 
turning to the hospital, I was rejoiced to 
find that there was some improvement in 
conditions. In turn, Miss Emberly and 
Miss Johnson were able. to take the time 
to change their uniforms for a more joy- 
ful attire, and I set up the tree for the 
patients. Toward evening there was 
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such an improvement that we were able 
to carry out our plans, so the patients 
gathered at six o’clock for their festival. 
We sang “Venite Adoremus” and “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing,” and after a 
brief service the tree was lighted. All 
of the patients, except the woman who 
was so ill, had received stockings in the 
early morning. She now received hers, 
and then each one present—including 
ourselves—received a gift from the tree. 
What a happy ending to the day it was, 
and how we all enjoyed it! 

That night, however, we were all 
awake, and the ladies were constantly 
upstairs, and when morning came, the 
woman who had been so ill was rapidly 
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sinking. About the middle of the morn- 
ing we had a little service at her bed- 
side, and her gratitude was heartfelt. 
She lingered in an unconscious condition 
until the morning of St. John’s Day, 
when she was called home. On Holy 
Innocents’ Day we had the Christmas 
tree for our large Sunday-school. 
Christmas at one of our missions, 
therefore, is a time when, with a house- 
hold of sick and dying, a large band of 
merry-hearted, enthusiastic children, and 
the special tasks along with the regular 
and every-day, the staff is taxed to its 
utmost, and needs the prayers of many 
friends everywhere that the day may be 
one of accomplishment, as well as of joy. 


THANKSGIVING DAY ON THE YUKON 
BY THE REVEREND JOHN W. CHAPMAN 


UR Thanksgiving Day at Anvik 
was memorable. Fine weather 
favored us. The day was clear 
and sunny. The weather was 

cold—for this season—the temperature 
during the day varying from forty to 
twenty degrees below zero. From the 
native village, a mile away, came a dele- 
gation of about fifty, being nearly all 
_ who were not away from home, or else 
detained by sickness or the care of young 
children. Most of these were present in 
church, and were reminded of the man- 
ner in which good government has af- 
fected us during the past few years, even 
in so remote a quarter of our land as 
this. All were present at a gathering in 
the schoolroom afterward, at a “spread” 
of sixty covers, some of them being the 
covers of tin pails. A phonograph ex- 
horted us to listen to the mocking-bird. 
No exhortation was needed to dis- 
cuss a savory stew of beef and vegeta- 
bles. 

We think that the occasion was a suc- 
cess, from the point of view of our 
guests, and we are disposed to regard it 
as successful from our own point of view: 
first of all because it was marked by 
good feeling, and then for two or three 


other reasons which are worth mention- 
ing. It was certainly a demonstration 
of the possibilities in the way of agricult- 
ure, considering that our own gardens 
and herd furnished nearly everything 
necessary for the dinner for the com- 
pany. We are proud to think that a 
native of this place could contribute, on 
such an occasion, a bushel of potatoes 
of his own raising, and still have nearly 
a ton left for his own use. And if history 
did not begin at Anvik on the nineteenth 
of this month (November, 1906), as one 
of our white neighbors asserted that it 
did, yet that date was made memorable 
by our coming into our first inheritance 
of home-made beef. We are glad to 
think, also, that our friends in the vil- 
lage did their full part toward furnish- 
ing the material for the dinner, accord- 
ing to arrangements made beforehand, so 
that the burden of making provision fell 
heavily upon no one. And, finally, there 
was a significant departure from the 
ancient customs which forbid the women 
of the community to eat the flesh of any 
strong and fierce animal such as might 
cause them to be afraid. I may say, 
however, that they have no horror of 
canned beef, 
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RUSSELL. 


SON] EHE FIRST TRAIN 


BY THE REVEREND HANFORD LIVINGSTON RUSSELL 


OUTH DAKOTA! 

Those words, I am sure, 
quicken the imagination of 
many readers of THE Spiriv or 

Misstons. It is but little over four years 
ago since I left New York city for this 
land of big things—in spiritual, as well 
as material resources, and I know how 
a story of missionary work in South Da- 
kota reads like a romance. 

It is not of any phase of our saintly 
Bishop Hare’s work among the Indians 
that I am to tell you. It is not of the 
nearly thirty-five years of heroic, self-sac- 
rificing service he has given, with all its 
wealth of experiences, that I am to write. 
Nor am I to speak of his white clergy in 
the Indian fields, of the Rev. Messrs. 
Cleveland, Burt, Ashley, Robinson, Cook 
or Flockhart, with their long terms of 
devotion to duty and notable achieve- 
ments; or of the sterling native clergy 
Bishop Hare has ordained for the Mas- 
ter’s work among their own people—the 
eloguent former chief, Philip Deloria, 


the witty Walker, the sturdy Ross, the 
tactful Holmes, the hearty Goodteacher, 
or the gentle Lambert. 2:2. 

Let me try rather to tell of an explor- 
ing trip I took recently with our vigilant 
bishop assistant, Dr. Frederick Foote 
Johnson. In two busy years Bishop 
Johnson has won for himself his own 
place; not alone in the heart of Bishop 
Hare, whose hands he has indeed held 
up in continued blessing to us all, but 
in the hearts of thousands of citizens 
throughout the state, who have come to 
know and admire him. 

“On the first train!” 

It is not often the Church can “go 
along with” and not follow the tides of 
travel in the great Northwest. Here we 
have, in very truth, history in the 
making. For years the Church has 


- been sending her missionaries over “the 


trails,” midst the cattle “upon the thou- 
sand hills.” But only those who have 
been over some of these western traile 
can realize how long and winding they 
(9638) 


THE EVOLUTION OF A PRAIRIE HOME 


(1) The sod house of a new-comer 
(2) The shack of a ‘“homesteader” 


(964) (3) A pioneer ranch house often used as a “trail” hotel 


“On the First Train ” 


are and how vast is the area of land 
they traverse. 

It is easy to say—South Dakota; but 
when one remembers that this state can 
easily hold all New England and still 
have room enough left for two more 
Massachusetts, one can begin to com- 
prehend the size and extent of this land 
of the great cattle herds and farms. 

For years the central counties have been 
the paradise of ranchers. To cross from 
the east and the south of the state, to the 
railroad terminus at Pierre, the capital, 
in the centre, to the “richest one hundred 
miles square of mineral land in the 
world”—the Black Hills—meant riding 
a broncho or driving a wiry team of In- 
dian ponies for nearly 200 miles across 
the “everlasting hills” along the famous 
Deadwood trail, or making a wide cir- 
cle out of the state through Nebraska 
and back into the state to reach one’s 
destination. 

After twenty years of waiting, long- 
ing and despairing, the “old settlers,” 
pioneers, trappers, ranchers and “cow- 
punchers,” from the Bad Lands to Fort 
Pierre, from Blunt to the Grindstone 


Buttes, awoke one morning to find sur-— 


veying parties advancing from both ends 
of this unlinked stretch of prairie, driv- 
ing back the wild cattle and horses, and 
putting the connecting link “to the 
Coast” through the Bad River Valley. 

“Progress” (as the cowboy said,) “has 
sure come!” and the great “wilderness” 
of central South Dakota has been 
opened, by the Pierre and Rapid City 
Railroad, to easy settlement by the vast 
army of ambitious young American 
homesteaders, seeking the rich oppor- 
tunities offered farmers in this thriving 
land of promise. Up the bends of fertile 
bottom lands, following the course of the 
Teton River (the Indian name for 
“bad’”) in and out between picturesque 
buttes, the new railroad climbs to the 
“Hills,” crossing no less than seventy- 
three bridges in its short stretch of 135 
miles. 

It was on the first regular train sent 
across this newly-opened country that I 
had the privilege of accompanying Bish- 
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op Johnson on this pioneering mission- 
ary trip. We both had-been over most 
of this section by team, at various times 
in the past, but it was a satisfaction to 
know that the Church was in the fore- 
front with real estate men and mer- 
chants, homesteaders and farmers, in the 
host of enterprising settlers entering the 
new towns established by the railroad 
along the way. 

We crossed the Missouri at Pierre, in 
a little gasoline launch to Fort Pierre, 
an old frontier fort town on the west 
side of the “Big Muddy,” one of Lewis 
and Clark’s camping points in Dakota 
during their historic trip of exploration. 
Amid the cheers of rivermen, cattlemen 
and cowboys, the iron horse pulled our 
train out of town, where only a quarter 
of a century ago grazed herds of buffalo 
and the wild Indian roamed the prairies. 

This new line between Fort Pierre and 
Rapid City passes thirteen towns, only 
two of which, Philip and Midland, had 
places in which service could be held. 
So we journeyed to Midland and com- 
pleted our arrangements there for a Sun- 
day evening service, posting our bills, 
selecting an organist and choir. Then 
we engaged a livery team and started for 
some of the interior range towns. We 
drove our speedy team all afternoon, 
making a wide detour to carry a letter a 
woman in Midland gave us to a brave 
mother who is supporting her small brood 
of children by keeping a shack store and 
section-line post-office. The letter was 
to tell her of our service the following 
Sunday evening in Midland. Her face 
lighted up as if she had read the good 
news of a fortune left her, so eager are 
some in this new, vast, sparsely-settled 
country to hear that the “good news” of 
the Church is to be told to spiritually- 
starved souls! 

We drove about thirty-five miles, arriv- 
ing at Hayes, our first place to hold 
service, late in the afternoon. Hayes is a 
sort of pivot-point for prairie roads lead- 
ing everywhere. It is on the famous 
“Deadwood trail,” along which .the 
freighters used to bring the gold from 
the Black Hills to the nearest railroad 
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point at Pierre, not so many years ago. 
Hayes proudly boasts of a general store, 
a hotel, a small school-house, a news- 
paper office (the whole plant housed in 
an 8x10 shack), a saloon, a barn and the 
storekeeper’s bungalow. The people 
come from surrounding ranches and 
shacks. Unlike the east, coming to 
town does not mean six or seven miles, 
but perhaps thirty, forty miles or more. 
Services were usually held in the hotel 
parlor, a room about 8x10, which, with 
the furnishings—a piano, a table and 
two chairs—left little room to turn 
around in. We persuaded the kindly, 
but weary landlady to allow us to clean 
up a fair-sized, but very dirty, much lit- 
tered-up outer room, which had until re- 
cently served as post-office and general 
lounging-room, for our temporary chapel. 
The landlady eyed us at first with mild 
suspicion, gazing with an expression of 
fluctuating anxiety at our high-banded 
waistcoats, but finally declaring: “Go 
ahead and please yourselves. ’Pisco- 
palians sure need more room than Pres- 
byterians !” 

Having persuaded a lady, stopping at 
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the hotel on the way to her homestead, 
and by rare good fortune a musician, to 
play, and selecting the hymns and re- 
hearsing them with her, we turned our 
attention to the room and soon had it 
swept out, the chairs and benches dusted 
and arranged pew fashion. A former 
cigar-case was made to serve both as lect- 
ern and pulpit. Two bracket lamps, a 
standard lamp and a lantern, were dis- 
tributed about to give adequate light. 
After these hurried arrangements were 
completed I discovered that Bishop 
Johnson was out in the road, near the 
store greeting, with unceremonious but 
quiet cordiality, all the people about and 
inviting them to the service after supper. 
I could not but note with admiration 
how adaptive he was. Bishop Johnson 
is the westerner’s ideal of a man, de- 
scribed in the true and sincere meaning 
of their complimentary phrase—“a good 
mixer!” Time and again some honest, 
frank, awkward, nervy cattleman has 
said to me, tossing his head toward the 
bishop: “He is a bishop, hey?” Then 
with forceful gesture: “Humph! I don’t 
know nuthin’ much ’bout bishops, but he 
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sure is white!” And “white” defines the 
cattleman’s code of moral fitness in a 
man, 

That evening in Hayes settled down as 
dark as Erebus—and no spot can be 
darker than a prairie country on a dark 
night. Everything seemed to fall away 
into space and all trails were blotted 
from sight. Despite this fact and the 
great distances between the homestead- 
ers’ shacks and the cattlemen’s ranches, 
about thirty people came out to service, 
a large congregation for the mid-week in 
a western town. We had vested in our 
rooms upstairs (a part of the low garret, 
partitioned off with boards from canned 
goods boxes) and on coming downstairs 
we met a congregation whose faces re- 
vealed surprised expectancy. Four years 
of all kinds of work in South Dakota 
have made these splendid experiences 
less novel to me than at first, and yet I 
never hope to be with a kindlier, more 
reverent group of strangers to the ser- 
vice of the Church, than those who took 
the leaflet containing the order for Even- 
ing Prayer in their hands and followed 
us with heartiness throughout the ser- 
vice. It is one of QGod’s blessings, 
even to us who cherish each word of the 
Church’s service, that on these occasions 
of worship, General Confession, the 
Lord’s Prayer, versicles and creed take 
on new depths of meaning. 

After service came the time of cor- 
dially greeting each other—a warming- 
up-getting-together-way we have out 
west’ that truly influences and endears 
the Church to many unconventional but 
brave-hearted people, who have held the 
traditional belief that “’Piscopalians 
were offish!””? Bishop Johnson, following 
the kindly habit of our beloved Bishop 
Hare, after a suitable pause following 
the closing hymn, moved forward and 
met those present with informal friendli- 
ness. Such manifestations of good will 
bring out the ready chivalry of the west- 
erner, and the full-toned exclamation is, 
generally: “Glad you came. Enjoyed the 
service ver-ry much! Come again, so- 
on!” To such invitations the bishop 
usually replies that South Dakota is a 
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large state and a missionary bishop has 
a wide territory to travel over to meet 
regular appointments at established 
points. He will, however, try to come to 
them again and hold service, and he will 
try and send them a clergyman to hold 
service for them occasionally. 

So the latter days of the week passed 
and, after long drives up and down long, 
rolling hills, through winding draws, we 
arrived late on Saturday afternoon at 
our first new railroad town of Philip, 
with its sixty odd stores, hotels and 
boarding houses, its two newspapers, two 
banks, five lumber yards, its fifty odd 
homes, its three hundred odd _ inhabi- 
tants, with cement walks on the main 
street—and this promising, central me- 
tropolis on the new line only three 
months old! 

In and about Philip we found quite a 
colony of Church people, and I know 
the bishop is to make a determined ef- 
fort to give this flourishing little town a 
service, perhaps once a month, 

We held service here Sunday morning 
in a pavilion, the only available place. 
After sweeping it out, we placed a good- 
sized drygoods box at one end of the 
floor, and, covering it with a sheet, con- 
verted it into a presentable altar; an- 
other sheet draped back of it as a dossal 
partly hiding an unsightly alley in the 
rear. The bishop, with some rough sticks 
and pins, fashioned a cross, which he ef- 
fectively centred on the frontal. A five- 
foot length of an unbarked log, set up on 
one side and nailed to the floor, with a 
starch-box lid nailed on top, made an ad- 
mirable and practical lectern-pulpit. An 
organ, brought from a nearby office, 
filled out the other side of our temporary 
chancel. Boards placed over boxes and 
erates, with a few chairs borrowed from 
an adjacent “eating house,” completed 
the furnishings. 

Here, on Sunday morning, a large 
congregation gathered and worshipped 
with the same sincerity as if in churchly 
surroundings. Two babies were bap- 
tized and the Holy Communion was cel- 
ebrated by the bishop. We were fortu- 
nate here in securing the help of a 
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young Churchwoman, a homesteader, 
who, being a fine musician and knowing 
the chants, added greatly to the proper 
rendering of the service. 

The length of the services encroach- 
ing on our closely-timed schedule, we 
could but swallow a part of our dinner 
(having our team hitched up in the 
meanwhile) and, with the éordial good- 
bys of the two good Churchwomen who 
entertained us, urgently appealing for 
regular services, we packed our bags into 
the buggy and were soon steadily on our 
long, winding, afternoon drive of about 
thirty miles, to keep our engagement in 
Midland. 

We arrived in this town, which is also 
but three months old, at about 6:30. Af- 
ter a hurried “bite,” we hastened to the 
“bunk-house,” where Evening Prayer 
was to be said. This “bunk-house” is a 


long, low garret, over a general store, 


and the proprietor, a very kind, devout 
Scandinavian Lutheran, went to great 
trouble to pile up his many cots and the 
bedding on one side, and arranged chairs 
and boards on boxes about the room for 
people to sit on during the service. He 
also insisted on relieving me in hanging 
some “comforters” over crossed ropes to 
give us a place to vest. 

At Midland a good friend had antici- 
pated our coming by gathering and re- 
hearsing a choir, and so, with a congre- 
gation of a hundred or more, we wor- 
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shipped that night with helpful hearti- 
ness. Bishop Johnson, as usual, preached 
a direct, strong, sensible sermon, full of 
spiritual food, and the people followed 
him with rapt attention. A charming 
elderly woman said to me, very earnestly, 
after the service: “Your bishop preached 
one of the most powerful sermons to- 
night I have ever heard!” The whole- 


souled singing of westerners is well 
worth hearing, and it was especially 


hearty that night, for it is almost as 
moving as the vigorous singing of the 
Christianized Indians at their services. 

In both Philip and Midland Bishop 
Johnson was offered the choice of a free 
lot if he would build a church, and, while 
not committing himself to a promise, he 
made a thorough survey of the town 
sites, taking the matter under advise- 
ment. 

If I have dwelt at too great length on 
general details, it is so that our generous 
friends everywhere may know something 
of the conditions confronting the mis- 
sionary in his work in the newly opened 
stretches of the great Northwest. Here 
in these new railroad towns and the sur- 
rounding country are fields full of 
promise for spiritual harvests! Pray for 
us—especially that some sturdy clergy- 
men, eager for service on the Church’s 
frontier line, will volunteer to come out 
here at once, and care for the good seeds 
that have been planted! 


THE WESTERN COWBOY HELPS TO FEED THE PEOPLE OF EASTERN CITIES 


NOTES OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
INSTITUTE FOR NEGROES 


UT of somewhat more than 
$35,000 raised last year for 
educational work, the insti- 
tute appropriated to the three 

schools now under its charge $18,000 
(aside from transmitting some hundreds 
of dollars in stipulated gifts to special 
schools): $3,000 to the Bishop Payne 
Divinity-school; $5,100 to St. Augus- 
tine’s, Raleigh, and $9,900 to St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville. 

Of the amount sent to the Bishop 
Payne Divinity-school, $1,000 was for a 
new house for one of the professors, 
$1,300 for current expenses, $700 for im- 
provement to the grounds and for mis- 
sionary work done by the students dur- 
ing the summer in the communities in 
which they live. 

Of the amount sent to St. Augustine’s, 
$2,500 was for a new and much-needed 
laundry which is just being completed, 
$1,500 is for current expenses, and the 
rest is for development work. Since the 
beginning of this school year the insti- 
tute has appropriated $1,500 more to St. 
Augustine’s, of which $1,000 is for cur- 
rent expenses and development work, 
and $500 for agricultural equipment. 

Of the amount sent to St. Paul’s, 
$6,000 was to pay notes involving a high 
rate of interest, $1,800 for the salary of 
the director of agriculture and agricul- 
tural equipment, $500 for practice-school 
equipment, and $400 was applied to the 
expenses of special teachers in summer 
schools. The director of agriculture is 
director for both St. Paul’s and St. Au- 
gustine’s, therefore his salary is partly 
an appropriation to St. Augustine’s as 
well as to St. Paul’s. The director is 
also to deliver lectures at the Bishop 
Payne Divinity-school on matters of 
rural sociology, country home-making, 
sanitation, neighborhood improvement, 
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T’ HE practice school at St. Augustine’s 
was very inadequately equipped, 


having no special teacher, that work 
being done by the students. The teach- 
ing work for the night school was also 
done by the students. It was under that 
arrangement necessary to hold the prac- 
tice school in the afternoon, and the at- 
tendance was irregular and the work un- 
satisfactory. A teacher of unusual ca- 
pacity, a graduate of Howard Univer- 
sity and a special student at Columbia 
University last summer, has been ap- 
pointed as principal both of the practice 
and night schools at St. Augustine’s. 
She has begun her work, and there are 
now fifty children in regular attendance 
at the primary or practice school, which 
number will increase after cotton-pick- 
ing time is over. She also gives instruc- 
tion to the normal pupils in methods of 
teaching. This is an important advance 
in the work of St. Augustine’s, for it 
means not only better work for the pri- 
mary pupils but intelligent supervision 
of the practice work of the normal pupils 
and careful instruction in methods. To 
send well-trained Christian teachers out 
into the country is one of the primary 
purposes of our school work among the 
colored people. The second-year nor- 
mal class at St. Augustine’s is so large 
that the authorities have been com- 
pelled to provide more room. The first- 
year class is larger than ever before, and 
it must soon be provided with more 
room, 
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BUSINESS agent has been ap- 
pointed at St. Paul’s who is to re- 
lieve the principal from much of the de- 
tail of business administration. He is a 
graduate of Tuskegee, and learned there 
the admirable system of bookkeeping 
which was devised by Mr. D. C. Smith, 
an expert accountant well known to the 
American business world. It is expected 
that the new agent will effect important 
economies in the financial administra- 
tion of the school. art 
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A KUDAN SHRINE IN TOKYO 


The shrine was erected in 1869 for the worship of the souls of those who had fallen 


fighting for the cause of the Emperor in the revolution of 1868. 


It has 


been used for the same purpose after each war since. 


THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN 


BY THE REVEREND H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, M.A., 
PRESIDENT OF ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, TOKYO 


HE Set ko kwai is to-day in a 
better position for a vigorous 
advance than ever before. Our 
older missionaries, Evans, Mad- 

eley and Chappell, are settled in impor- 
tant stations, and now, practically for the 
first time, have an opportunity to show 
what can be done by a man permanently 
established in a place. Four younger 
men, Andrews, Cooke, Welbourn and 
myself, have just returned from the first 
furlough, and with seven years of ex- 
perience behind them ought to be able to 
strike some telling blows during the 
coming seven. They, too, are perma- 
nently established in important stations. 
Five strong churches in Tokyo city 
are supplied with capable and hard-work- 
ing Japanese pastors. Two more, All 
Saints’ in Kanda and the university mis- 
sion in Hongo, have just acquired fine 
sites for church buildings. This means 
(970) 


that for the first time the Church is pre- 
paring herself to do her duty to the 
50,000 students of Tokyo. A Christian 
hostel for girls has been opened in 
Kanda by Miss Boyd, and already four- 
fifths of its residents are catechumens. 

Recent additions have increased the 
efficiency of our force of women work- 
ers 200 per cent. A gift of $10,000 (is 
it not?) from the United Offering makes 
possible the establishment of a suitable 
training-school for native women work- 
ers, 

We have six splendid young men in 
the graduating class of our divinity- 
schoo]. The standard of the school has 
been greatly raised by requiring college 
training as a condition for admission. 
The catechetical school has been reorgan- 
ized. It has new teachers and a large 
body of students. : 

St. Paul’s School has been partly 
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equipped with new buildings. The uni- 
versity department, long closed, has been 
reopened with a freshmen class of forty- 
two. Among these are eight candidates 
for the ministry. The school dormitories 
are crowded, and there is a long waiting 
list. Mr. Walke, after six months’ ab- 
sence in the country for language study, 
is back in St. Paul’s dormitory, exerting 
a fine influence among the students. 

St. Luke’s Hospital has a daily clinic 
of nearly 100. Its wards are crowded, 
and it has established a wide reputation 
for good work. 

Dr, Lloyd’s visit inspired the Church’s 
workers with a new vigor and courage. 
In consequence, in Tokyo, evangelistic 
work is being pushed as never before. 

St. John’s Church, Asakusa, is just 
about to become self-supporting. 

In short, the Sei ko kwai is in a posi- 
tion to go forward. We are drawn up in 
line of battle. We see exactly what we 


have got to do, we have formulated our. 


plans for doing it, and we are ready to 
begin action. All that we ask is to be 
supplied with arms and ammunition. I 
do not believe for an instant that the 
American Church, to whose help and en- 
couragement we owe our present posi- 
tion, will, when it realizes the situation, 
fail us. 

All this is not mere optimism, but an 
accurate statement of the present condi- 
tion of our work. It must be remem- 
bered that missionary work is experi- 
mental. Almost anyone can work up an 
ideal plan, but it is no easy task to carry 
it out practically in a country like Ja- 
pan. We, who are out here, realize that 
we have made mistakes, and we are go- 
ing to make a great many more. Per- 
haps the only good thing about us is that 
we have learned to profit by our errors. 

One thing, though, I am sure of; our 
bishop has led his forces over a difficult 
path in a way that no one else in Japan 
could have done. What an English mis- 
sionary said to me a few days ago is 
true: “Your bishop is the strongest man 
in the Japanese episcopate, and the wis- 
est.” We are prepared to a man to sup- 
port his policy, and when you have said 
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that a mission is united in this way, you 
have said a good deal. We who are out 
here have confidence in our work. I can 
say this for myself, although in regard 
to particulars, I find an abundance of 
things to criticise. 

Just because we are in a better posi- 
tion than ever before, we have more 
urgent needs than ever before. We need 
men badly. We have had only one new 
man in the past seven years. No -pro- 
gressive work can stand such a record as 
that. We must have men to utilize our 
ever-increasing opportunities, eg., a 
teacher for our college department next 
year. 

We need, of course, material equip- 
ment. JI suppose that there is not a 
station that is not handicapped for lack 
of it. To mention, merely as an illus- 
tration, one or two pressing needs in 
the city of Tokyo: Mr. Sugiura, who is 
doing such a splendid work among the 
laboring men in Hongo, needs a new 
church. His present one is worse than 
a disgrace. I need a church building to 
put on my fine lot in Kanda. A splen- 
did. opportunity for students’ work 
awaits us there. ‘Then there is Mr. 
Welbourn’s church for students in 
Hongo. 

But the need that touches me most 
closely just at present is $4,000 to finish 
the new dormitory building for St. 
Paul’s. It is two-thirds finished, with a 
gymnasium on the ground floor, dining- 
room and prayer-room on the second 
floor, and student rooms on the third. 
The school is waiting impatiently for all 
these, badly handicapped in its work by 
the lack of them. So that I do earnestly 
hope that we can get the $4,000 to finish 
and equip the building. 

One small special need occurs to me, 
that is, two second-hand typewriters for 
the commercial department of our col- 
lege. If any one wishes to give some- 
thing special to the work, he can help us 
a great deal by giving these.* 


*If anyone has a typewriter—or $4,000— 
for St. Paul’s College, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, will ex- 
plain how it can be sent out, 
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NE ASAE CREEL 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE CHINA MISSION IN SHANGHAI 


Mr, and Mrs, Smalley live in the building. Beside their apartments and the offices it 
contains rooms where missionaries passing through Shanghai, on their 


(3 2) way to or from their stations, can be accommodated : q 
7 . } 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF MISSIONS 
IN CHINA 


Bi oa OE ea ov Ab res Ye 


F the average business man were 
asked, “What is the business of a 
missionary?” he would most prob- 
ably reply, “Preaching to the 

heathen.” The reply so far as it goes is 
correct, entirely correct of the mission- 
ary of a quarter of a century ago. 
Nowadays, it would be impossible for 
one man to perform the many duties 
mission work ealls for. This is the age 
of the specialist and the up-to-date mis- 
sionary must be a specialist—a_ special- 
ist in preaching or teaching or healing. 
The missionary before he can become 
a preacher on the street or in the chapel 
must spend years in studying the lan- 
guage, so that he may be understood by 
the people. The missionary clergyman 
must also be a specialist in training the 
native candidates for ordination—this is 
one of the most important branches of 
his work. Indeed, in the opinion of the 


writer, this is the most important branch ~ 


of the missionary’s work, for if Chris- 
tianity is to be spread throughout this 
huge empire it will have to be done by 
the native clergy and catechists. 

The medical missionary has also to be 
a specialist. The days have passed when 
the general practitioner, half medico, 
half cleric, sufficed. Our mission hos- 
pitals now require not only the best 
physicians and surgeons, but oculists, 
aurists and other specialists. The prin- 
cipal mission hospital has now to be an 
institution similar to a home hospital 
with its staff of resident and visiting 
doctors, its nurses, its students and its 
medical school. 

The missionary teacher, too, must be 
a specialist. For now we have our mis- 
sionary universities and colleges, in ad- 
dition to the boarding-schools and day- 
schools of former times. He has not 
now merely to teach the three “R’s.” He 
has to lecture on all kinds of subjects, 


He must know his subject well, for no 
one is more keen than the Chinese stu- 
dent in detecting the teacher who is 
only half qualified or who is endeavoring 
to pose as a master of an art in which 
he is not thoroughly proficient. 


Where the Business Manager 
Comes In 


These, then, are some of the duties 
required of the missionary of to-day. In 
order to enable the missionary to attend 
to these duties, to give his undivided at- 
tention to them, the bookkeeper, the 
business manager becomes a necessary 
factor in the Church’s mission work in 
the field. The Board of Missions recog- 
nized this some years ago and appointed 
a layman to be treasurer of the missions 
in China. So far, one man with two 
Chinese assistants has proved a sufficient 
staff for the work, but the time has now 
come when a stenographer with a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping would be a welcome 
addition in the treasurer’s office. 

Now, what are the duties of the 
treasurer and his assistants? Before 
enumerating some of these, it will be 
necessary to state that the China mis- ' 
sion is divided into two districts, each 
under the immediate charge of its own 
bishop. These districts are known as 
Shanghai and Hankow, the names of 
two large cities, but as districts covering 
an area of over 1,000 miles in length. 

The District of Shanghai comprises 
the Province of Kiangsu. The popu- 
lation of the southern part of it, some 
20,000,000 in number, speak the Shang- 
hai dialect. It contains the city of 
Shanghai, in which there are three 
churches—Jessfield, a suburb of Shang- 
hai, where St. John’s University, St. 
Mary’s Hall, the St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
the Gate School and a dispensary for 
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the surrounding villages have been lo- 
cated. It is an admirable site, well 
chosen for the important work of these 
institutions. Soochow, the capital of 
the province, Wusih, the centre of the 
silk trade of this neighborhood, Zang- 
zok and Tsingpoo and-many smaller 
places surrounding them are the centres 
of work. 

The District of Hankow comprises 
the Provinces of Anhui and Hupeh and 
the northern portions of Kiangsi and 
Hunan. The work in these provinces 
has Hankow, Wuchang, Wuhu, Anking, 
Kiukiang, Shasi, Ichang and Changsha 
as its centres. 


Paying Accounts 

The centres of both districts, with 
their outlying groups of stations, have 
their own accounts, which are sent to 
the treasurer every month, duly vouched 
for by the clergyman in charge. These 
accounts, after being closely scrutinized, 
are paid by the treasurer. 

Salaries are paid at the end of each 
month by checks on the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Oorporation. The 
foreign staff in the Shanghai District at 
this date numbers forty-one and in the 
Hankow District thirty-seven, a total of 
seventy-eight paid workers. A complete 
set of books is kept for each district en- 
titled “Appropriation Account.” Each 
district has also a “Specials Account,” 
which comprises the building funds of 
each station and all “specials” sent out 
from the Church Missions House. These 
“specials” come from New York by 
draft for a certain number of gold dol- 
lars, which are converted into the local 
currency at the bank rate for the day 
and then duly credited to the work they 
are intended for. In the case of “spe- 
cials” designated for particular objects, 
the treasurer is required to credit them 
to the fund for which they are intended. 
Such “specials” are disbursed only on 
the order of the bishop, and must be ac- 
counted for in the same manner as sums 
received under the appropriations, In 


the case of “specials” given for use at 
the discretion of individuals, the treas- 
urer ig empowered to pay them without 
an order from the bishop. 


The Statements to Individuals 


All drafts made on the Board in New 
York are drawn by the treasurer in ac- 
cordance with the Board’s letters of 
credit. 

It is the duty of the treasurer in Feb- 
ruary and August of each year to sub- 
mit. to each of the persons named in the 
Appropriation Schedule a statement of 
his or her account in Mexican dollars, 
with the averaged rate showing the ex- 
change from United States currency to 
local currency for the half year or year 
as the case may be. The treasurer is 
also required to submit to each station 
treasurer and the head of each depart- 
ment a semi-annual statement of his sta- 
tion or department account. 

All missionaries and heads of depart- 
ments desiring payments in the United 
States to be made from their salaries or 
appropriations must fill in a form, to be 
obtained from any station treasurer. 
This form is filled out in duplicate and 
sent to the mission treasurer in China. 
He endorses both copies, keeping one on 
file and returning the other to the sender, 
who may then forward the endorsed or- 
der to the treasurer at the Church Mis- 
sions House in New York, who pays as 
directed. 

It is the duty of the mission treasurer ~ 
on receipt of United States charges from 
the Board, which is done at least once a 
month, to notify the persons concerned 
immediately of such charge. All these 
charges are debited to the persons at the 
averaged rate from the previous Septem- 
ber to date of entry, and the Board of 
Missions receives credit accordingly. 


Insurance Policies, Leases and 
Title Deeds 
The treasurer has charge of all fire in- 
surance policies, which are kept in the 
mission safe, and all premiums are paid 
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by him. From time to time the treas- 
urer submits to the bishop a list of all 
properties covered by insurance. It is 
the duty of a missionary who erects a 
new building to furnish the treasurer 
with a description of the building, stat- 
ing its actual cost, its location and other 
particulars. The treasurer then submits 
this description to the bishop, who de- 
cides whether the building is to be in- 
sured. As a rule, all buildings are in- 
sured. 

All land deeds, leases and like docu- 
ments are kept in the treasurer’s safe, 
but deeds belonging to the Hankow 
District are kept by the bishop of that 
district. 

The bishops decide in what bank or 
banks mission funds shall be deposited. 
All payments are made as far as is pos- 
sible by check. No mission funds are 
allowed to be kept by the treasurer, sta- 
- tion treasurers or any person holding 
moneys belonging to the mission in a 
private bank account. 

No deed or valuable document that 
may be required by any person in the 
mission is allowed to be removed from 
the treasurer’s office unless a written re- 
ceipt is handed to the treasurer. 


The Treasurer and the Station 
Treasurers 

The bishop appoints the station treas- 
urers. LKach station treasurer is empow- 
ered to draw upon the treasurer monthly 
for such sums as he has expended under 
the headings provided for in the annual 
Appropriation Schedule. As far as pos- 
sible, the monthly expenditures of each 
station are not to exceed one-twelfth of 
the annual appropriation. No station 
treasurer is allowed to overdraw his sta- 
tion’s appropriation without the written 
consent of the bishop. A sufficient sum 
is placed in the hands of each station 
treasurer to cover his monthly expendi- 
tures, such sum being kept as a perma- 
nent balance. 

A copy of the appropriation for each 
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station is sent to the station treasurer 
in September of each year. The treas- 
urer pays one-twelfth of an appropria- 
tion for a hospital or boarding-school to 
the head of such institution at the end 
of each month. 


Auditing the Books 


The treasurer’s books are audited 
twice a year. The bishops appoint the 
auditor, an experienced accountant, not 
a member of the mission. Statements 
of accounts are forwarded to the Board 
of Missions, bearing the auditor’s and 
treasurer’s signatures. The statements 
for the “Appropriation Account” show 
under current account the sources of all 
revenue, and the total payments. The 
“Appropriation Balance Sheet” shows 
the appropriation of each item in gold 
dollars and in Mexicans, with the rate 
of exchange, sundry receipts, total re- 
ceipts, payments made for the first half 
year and the second half year itemized, 
the debit and credit balances; and such 
other detailed statements as may be 
necessary. 

In the statements for “specials,” all 
sums are shown that have been received 
from the Board, all rents, interests, and 
so forth, and how the moneys have been 
expended, and such other detailed state- 
ments as ‘may be necessary. 


Auditing the Station Accounts 


After the audit in the month of Sep- 
tember is finished and the accounts have 
been forwarded in duplicate to the 
Board in New York, the treasurer pro- 
ceeds to visit each station and institu- 
tion and audits the books of each station 
treasurer and institution. 


Preparing the Estimates: 


In January of each year the bishop 
receives from each station an estimate 
of what money is required for the ex- 
penditure of that station during the year 
beginning with the next September, 
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When the estimates are received, the 
bishop, assisted by the treasurer, pre- 
pares an estimate of appropriations for 
the whole district. This is sent to the 
Board of Missions in New York. There 
it is printed and circulated among the 
members of the Committee on China, 
and in the month of May so much of 
the amount asked for is granted as the 
Board feels it can guarantee. A sigh 


of relief is frequently given by the bish-. 


ops and heads of stations when news ar- 
rives from the Board that the appropria- 
tions have been voted. 

As a rule, the missionary residing in 
the comparative quiet of his one station, 
removed from all the bustle and worry 
of the mission centres, can hardly ap- 
preciate the thought, care and responsi- 
bility his bishop undergoes before the 
appropriations are granted. From his 
point of view, his own particular station 
is the all-important work, his station the 
one that should be developed, his needs 
the greatest. The wise bishop has to 
preserve the equilibrium. He sees the 
needs of the work not from a station 
point of view, but from the standpoint 
of head of the mission. 

The poet who wrote “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown” might with 
truth have had a missionary bishop in 
mind. The demands made upon the 
bishop for funds are seldom refused: he 
does his best by writing or telling the 
Church at home of the needs of each 
station; and to the glory of the home 
churches be it said the answer is oftener 
in the affirmative than in the negative. 


A Few Other Duties 


The mission treasurer also acts as 
treasurer for St. John’s University, St. 
Mary’s Hall and St. Luke’s Hospital. 
These institutions, besides their appro- 
priations from the Board, have incomes 
from various sources. These all have to 
be collected and accounted for, and all 
pass through the office of the treasurer. 
Separate books are kept for each of these 
institutions, and a system has been de- 


vised which meets with the full approval 
of the’auditor. All receipts are entered 
and vouched for by the head of each in- 
stitution and no account is paid until 
the same authority gives a written order 
for the disbursement. 

Another duty that falls to the lot of 
the treasurer is to receive all freight 
from home for the out-stations. Often 
he has to bear the brunt of damaged 
goods, insufficiently packed, and of de- 
lays caused by overdue steamers. It is 
his duty to meet old and newcomers, to 
arrange for their baggage, for their 
comfort in Shanghai, for their passages 
to their stations, to receive their “Road 
Accounts,” and, in the case of new- 
comers; to help them in buying such 
furniture as they may require. 


Business Management and Success 

From years’ experience it has been 
found that the more business-like the 
management of a mission becomes the 
greater its successes are. Good manage- 
ment means economy; economy brings 
confidence, and confidence, success. 
Good business methods inspire the Chi- 
nese and help them to feel that the 
Church has come to stay, that this new 
religion is stable, not like a mushroom, 
here to-day and away to-morrow. Well- 
planned, honestly-managed missions, 
aided by the prayers of those at home 
and abroad, under God’s providence 
have become successful and a blessing 
to many thousands in this populous 
empire. 

It may be fairly said that the average 
business man, if he were to visit China, 
would, after examining the work of mis- 
sionaries carefully and intelligently, re- 
port and proclaim that missions in 
China are undoubtedly successful. If, 
on the other hand, the business man 
visits China, and, without examining for 
himself, rests content with listening to 
the talk which has been called “steam- 
boat theology,” he will return to his 
homeland with but a poor opinion of 
missions, Bi. 


THE NEW BUILDING FOR ST. AGNES’S HOSPITAL AS IT LOOKED BEFORE 
THE WORK STOPPED 


A CHRISTMAS DISAPPOINTMENT 


MISSION hospital, with walls 
half up and work stopped be- 
cause money has given out! 
There are few sadder sights 

than that. Three years ago, realizing 
that St. Agnes’s Hospital at St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh, N. C., was entire- 
ly inadequate to the demands made upon 
it, Mr. Hunter asked for a new building. 
Some help came, and in June, 1905, work 
was started. It was hoped that the new 
building might be completed and at work 
by Christmas, 1907; but the gifts received 
have all been used, and the unfinished 
walls make their appeal for help. 

The Raleigh News and Observer, in an 
article asking the citizens of Raleigh to 
help complete the building, says: 

“The hospital was started in a small 
way to take care especially of colored 
women and children, and particular at- 
tention was given to those needy ones 
outside the city limits, who, under the 
rules, could not be admitted free to the 
city hospital. As the work grew pro- 
vision has been made to include a num- 
ber of male patients. By arrangements 
which will soon be perfected, it will fall 
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to the lot of St. Agnes’s Hospital to care 
for a very large majority of all the col- 
ored sick people in the city. . The 
present capacity is about twenty-five 
beds. In the new quarters will be accom- 
modations for seventy-five or more. 

“The new hospital is unique in its 
manner of building. The structure is 
entirely of stone, which is quarried on 
the grounds, and it is being put up by 
the students of the class in masonry of 
the school. As far as is known, no hos- 
pital in the world has ever been built in 
this way.” 

Six thousand dollars more will cover 
the cost of the remaining portion of the 
walls, the roof, flooring and plastering. 
Of course it will not provide outside 
porches, elevator, heating apparatus or 
furnishings; but things like these can 
come later. Some improvements might 
be made in the equipment of the operat- 
ing-room; but, here again, Dr. Catharine 
Hayden is willing to wait. 

When finished, St. Agnes’s will be one 
of the largest hospitals in North Caro- 
lina, and probably the largest hospital 
for Negroes in the South, 


“A FARMER WILL HAVE A PACK TRAIN OF TEN MULES” 


THE OLDEST TOWN IN CUBA 
“BY AN AMERICAN VISITOR” 


ANY travellers visit Havana 
and the western end of the 
island and on their return 
home tell those no wiser than 

themselves that they have seen Cuba. 
But in this they are quite mistaken. 
The eastern end of the island, particu- 
larly in the province of Santiago, is 
vastly different, and most of its com- 
paratively few visitors think much more 
beautiful. In Santiago one finds Bara- 
coa, the oldest town in Cuba, its first 
capital, and the first soil on which Co- 
lumbus landed on this side of the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is a quaint old Spanish 
town of about 8,000 people, and beyond 
it, instead of the low lands well culti- 
vated and dotted with buildings as in 
the western end of the island, one sees 
mountains and hills rising apparently 
out of the ocean, covered with royal 
palms and cocoanut trees. 

One can well imagine the beauty of 
the harbor when the great discoverer ap- 
proached it, with the waves breaking 
upon the shore, the spray flying twenty 
feet in the air, even in the calmest 
weather, and the mountains rising up to 
the sky. On a direct line with its mouth 
stands up grandly the beautiful moun- 
tain called by the Spaniards “Yunque,” 


and well they named it, for it strongly 


resembles a huge green “anvil.” 


On a point of land nearly surrounded 
by water, and rising above it upon the 
hillside, lies the town, its most imposing 
building the Roman church, which they 
say was begun by Columbus and which 
is not yet finished. Slowly each day the 
workmen add to a tower which is being 
erected on it now, and in watching them 
and in looking all around us we are 
more than convinced that we are surely 
in the land of “manana” (to-morrow). 
But to be just, this structure is only 
about forty years old, the original build- 
ing having been destroyed some time 
previous to that. This is the only 
church in or near Baracoa. Upon enter- 
ing, one is surprised to find no pews, 
each person having to bring his own. 
chair for service. In days gone by the 
women would be seen going to church, 
and a few steps behind them would be a 
slave carrying a quaint little low-seated 
chair, for the sefora or sefiorita to sit 
upon during the service. 

Leading to the church and through 
all parts of the town are narrow, stony 
streets, up and down hill, with no side- 
walks, everyone having to walk in the 
middle of the streets with innumerable 
goats and dirty, naked children in the 
way. Here is a little brown urchin with 
a dignified step, innocent of clothing 
save for the crown of an old hat minus a 
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brim; buckled round his waist is a 
leather strap, and in his hand a cigarette 
which he is smoking and apparently en- 
joying very much. He is not over four 
or five years of age, but they begin to 
smoke here when mere babies. 

When one passes up these narrow, 
dirty streets, one is struck with their 
picturesqueness, lined on either side with 
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would-be intruders, and on the inside 
are large, heavy wooden shutters which 
are closed during a storm. The Cubans 
close their houses completely at night, 
not allowing any air to enter. It is won- 
derful how they can breathe, as such 
large families are crowded in such a lit- 
tle space, often as many as five persons 
in one small room, 


THE PLAZA AND ROMAN CHURCH, BARACOA 


low one-story houses, with tiled roofs, 
and painted all colors and shades, some- 
times various colors being used on the 
same house; but seldom is there a white 
one, the glare with the sun upon it 
would be too great. 

The houses are built almost invariably 
upon the same plan. If they have any 
veranda at all, it is usually very narrow; 
the windows have no glass, but the 
frames are fitted with iron bars and 
fancy grill-work, for protection from 


The old Spanish gardens and court- 
ways are the beauty spots of these 
houses, the smallest and meanest house 
having an attractive one. Quantities of 
roses grow here, and jessamine trees of 
different varieties, and fruit trees—or- 
ange, alligator pear, mango, lemon and 
others. The gardens, however, are at 
the back of the house. From the street 
one steps directly into the living-room or 
salon. This is furnished with a table in 
the centre, the chairs forming a square 
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around it. In one corner of the room is 
a settee with a row of chairs facing it, 
and another is filled in the same manner 
with a row of four, generally rockers, as 
the Cubans delight in these. One will 
often see four women, one couple sitting 
opposite the other, all rocking as fast as 
possible, and all talking at once. If the 
owner has a suflicient number of chairs, 
he will place the extra ones against the 
wall, all the way around the room. The 
pictures in the salon are hung near the 
ceiling, and often the tables are crowded 
with little bisque figures and vases, 
and the chairs decorated with ribbon 
stretched diagonally across the _ back, 
with a huge bow at each end. Behind 
the salon is the dining-room or comedor, 
with a little wall space between the two 
rooms and two large archways. The side 
walls do not extend to the ceiling, but to 
within a few feet of it, allowing the air 
to circulate through the house. 

The kitchens are separated from the 
house with a covered walk connecting 
them, and in the kitchen the floors are of 
brick or tiles, the stoves the same, with 
four or six little square grates, with iron 
sides, set about six inches apart. Only. 
the bakers have ovens. They supply all 
the bread and rolls for everyone, and 
the bread is excellent. Charcoal is the 
only fuel used. It is clean, gives off lit- 
tle heat, and is far better for this cli- 
mate than our coal. 

The city, as one goes about it, seems 
much larger than one on first landing 
would suppose. There are stores in- 
numerable, especially small groceries, of 
which every other house seems to con- 
tain one, and all about the town are the 
farms. The farmers raise cocoanuts, 
bananas, cocoa, coffee and figs, and these 
products are brought in from the coun- 
try on muleback. A farmer will have a 
pack-train of ten mules, and, with the ex- 
ception of the first one, on which the 

driver rides, each little “mulo” has a 
pack-saddle which holds from four to 
six bunches of bananas. Each mule is 
tied by the halter rope to the tail of the 
one preceding, and along they go at a 
rapid rate over stones and ditches, re- 
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gardless of anything or any person who 
happens to be travelling on the same 
road. They always think they have the 
right of way, and take it, and one must 
look sharp, or Mr. Mulo will run right 
into them. 

As a visitor to this part of Cuba rides 
up to the Yunque Mountain he will 
have seven times to ford a river which 
winds around the hills, its banks over- 
hung with the royal palms, bread-fruit, 
and a dozen other kinds of fruits, with 
here and there on the hillside a thatch- 
covered native hut, making some of the 
most beautiful views imaginable. 

Crossing the river one will often see 
as many as twenty women standing in 
the water up to their waists, washing 
clothes; they lather them with a leaf, 
and then pound them on the rock, each 
woman having her own particular stone 
which is worn flat and white from con- 
stant use. As the clothes are washed, 
they are spread out on rocks and bushes 
to dry until the evening, when they are 
gathered up in a bundle which the wom- 
en carry home on their heads. They 
make a picture, coming along the road 
thus laden, their skirts up to their knees, 
and without stockings, sometimes with 
shoes, but more often without. 

The food of these country Cubans con- 
sists chiefly of arroz (rice), bacallao 
(codfish), frijgole (beans) and cecina 
(dried beef), and everywhere they use 
garlic and onions in abundance, with 
quantities of oil. Fresh fish is always 
served with a dressing of oil and gar- 
lie. ; : 

There are many more points of inter- 
est one might learn in travelling among 
these people. Many of their ideas and 
ways of living can be understood only 
by close contact and not by reading of 
them, and this is but a faint outline of 
this country and the lives of those who 
live here. One could go on to tell of the 
odd customs and of the superstitions. 
When the moon is shining neither men 
nor women will go out of doors without 
their hats, and some carry an umbrella; 
even through the streets of the town on 
a moonlight night one will see many 
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A CUBAN MILKMAN MAKING HISs 
EVENING ROUNDS 


walking with an umbrella raised. In 
the country it is thought very ill-luck to 
have to unsaddle a horse when the moon 
is up. In cases of extreme necessity the 
rider will pull the horse’s tail three 
times, and then take the saddle off. 

Men, women and children are very 
fond of dress, sometimes going with lit- 
tle or no food in order to buy a new 
dress, or for a man to buy a new saddle 
and spurs for his horse. 

One of the greatest surprises that one 
has in becoming acquainted with this 
part of the country is to find the great 
license given to the people’ by their 
church. There are but two priests in 
Baracoa, and when an American showed 
his surprise over a subscription masked 
ball being given on Palm Sunday night, 
he was told by one of these that 
“America is behind the times, and that 
in any other country they would do the 
same thing.” Sunday night is the night 
of all nights for balls and entertain- 
ments, and so, in giving this subscrip- 
tion dance in order to raise money for 
improvements on the church, no other 
night would be as suitable. On Easter 
Day all the women and children wear 


hats; on no other day do they do this, 
or if by chance they do, it is the wonder- 
ful creation they spent their last dollar 
for last Easter Day. 

It is easier to criticise others than to 
do the right thing one’s self, but the 
one church in-Baracoa is in such a con- 
dition that when talking about it one 
day a Cuban made the remark, “The 
church here is so bad and the priests 
worse than many of the men here, what 
can you expect? No men go to church 
beeause they. know; to be sure the wom- 
en do go, but then they don’t know and 
don’t care.” 

So it would seem that Baracoa needs 
a church, one that will do something for 
these people; a church and a school to 
teach these men, women and children to 
know and to care. Perhaps some will 
say, “I don’t believe that much could be 
done, if we did plant a church and a 
school there.” But even if nothing more 
were done, we could at least show these 
people what a Church may be, and so 
lead the Roman Church to do what she 
should, and her priests to live the life a 
priest should lead. 


1 
THE CONSECRATION OF 
BISHOPS 

N December 18th the Rev. Robert 
Lewis Paddock will be consecrated 
as first Bishop of Eastern Oregon, in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, New 
York. Bishop Tuttle is expected to pre- 
side. The sermon will be preached by 

Bishop Greer. 

On December 19th, in Christ Church, 
Trenton, N. J., the Rev. Edward J. 
Knight will be consecrated Bishop of 
Western Colorado. Bishop Scarborough 
is expected to preside. The sermon will 
be preached by Bishop Spalding, of Utah. 


O THOU Good Shepherd, look down in 

mercy on Thy servants. Do Thon 
evermore guide, defend, comfort and sanc- 
tify them, And grant them by Thy Grace so 
to advance in word and good example, that 
they may set forward Thy Kingdom, and, 
with the flocks committed to their care, 
attain to everlasting life. 


MAKING A BOLO BLADE AT THE PHILIPPINE STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


STEEL WORKS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
MOUNTAINS 


HOW THE SAPAOANS [IMITATE PITTSBURG 


BY BISHOP BRENT 


NDERNEATH an _— adjacent 
house, the forge had been set 
up and two operators were 
ready for business. The bel- 

lows consist of two perpendicular cylin- 
ders of wood about three feet in height 
and six or eight inches in diameter, pro- 
vided with pistons which are moved 
alternately by the blower. The wooden 


plungers are padded with feathers, which — 


when oiled are fairly air-tight. At the 
-base of the cylinders are two wooden 
tubes running into an arch of clay on the 
ground beyond which lies a little heap of 
charcoal. These tubes conduct the wind 
from the bellows to the fire in the fuel. 
The lower end of a bolo was being 


finished off and prepared for the handle, 
as we stood by. A stone served for an 
anvil, and the hammer was also made 
from a boulder fastened into serviceable 
shape by bejuco. We did not see any 
steel tempered, but the many spear-heads 
and bolos that we have from time to time 
examined bear witness to the ability of 
the Sapaoans in this art. 

The forges are easily portable, and it 
is the custom to gather a number of 
them together whenever any large order 
for work has to be executed. So far as 
could be ascertained, there is no move- 
ment afoot to form a steel combine at 
this centre, therefore Pittsburg may rest 
easy. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


What Alaska Thinks of Bishop 
Rowe ; 

No wonder that an enthusiastic member of the 
Alaska staff, having heard of Bishop Rowe’s re- 
quest to the House of Bishops to let him stay 
in Alaska, should write: 

ISHOP ROWE is more than ever 
ours in Alaska now! I do hope his 

physical strength may prove as great as 
his splendid courage and devotion. I have 
just finished that fine book of Bishop 
Tuttle’s. How like in so many, many 
ways Bishop Rowe’s memoirs might read 
twenty or thirty years from now: trials, 
hardships, difficulties, perplexities, sur- 
roundings met in the same fine way, and 
commanding the same devoted love from 
everyone in Alaska, no matter what age 
or condition or kind. Bishop Rowe is 
beloved everywhere, and honored, as is 
no other man, from one end of Alaska to 
another. 
have heard the same, and I never heard 
anything else. I cannot think who could 
possibly have taken his place. No one 
could have done that, though someone 
might have held his office. 

And dear Mr. Chapman, that most un- 
selfish saint on earth, has never uttered 
one word of disappointment or regret 
that he did not get the vacation he so 
much needed. I am glad he has two 
fresh workers to help him. 


1 
Young China at Yale 


The Rev, Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Yale University, says: 


Secretary of 


E had a most interesting meeting 

of all the Chinese students in the 
university on Saturday evening. There 
were twenty-five persons present, Twenty- 
seven tried to enter one class or another 
this year, but two were forced to take an- 
other year of preparatory work. I must 
say that these young men made a very 
favorable impression upon me. Twelve 
of them are from St. John’s College, 
Shanghai. Several made excellent 
speeches. I was particularly pleased 
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Everywhere I have travelled I ° 


with the general tenor of them, which 
was to the effect that what China needed 
was conservatives in the Liberal party 
and liberals in the Conservative party. 
The students all feel that those who have 
received an education in this country are 
under special obligations to do all they 
can for their nation in the way of pro- 
gressive reform without cutting loose en- 
tirely from the old moorings. The Chi- 
nese students here have bi-monthly meet- 
ings where they discuss various matters. 
Their discussions are in English, owing 
to the fact that they come from so many 
different parts of the country that they do 
not find it easy to understand each oth- 
er’s dialects. 
|| 


From White Bear Lake to the 
Koyukuk Liver 


The rector of St. Peter’s Church, St. Paul, re- 
cently sent this letter to Archdeacon Stuck: 


HE enclosed check carries with it a 
little story of influence. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of White Bear Lake, 
reading of your work in connection with 
the Church of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, beyond the Arctic Circle, felt an 
especial interest in it, as that is the name 
of our little church at White Bear. So 
they decided to make a little money and © 
send it to you. The amount was $5. I 
told the story to our Woman’s Auxiliary 
at St. Peter’s, and they gave $2.80, the 
communion alms at a memorial service 
they asked me to have at the time when 
the big offering was being made in Rich- 
mond, Wednesday, October 2d. On Sun- 
day we had a Communion. service at 
White Bear Lake, and the congregation, 
hearing what the Woman’s Auxiliary 
had done, wanted to add their mite— 
$2.70. So here it is, a little story o 
thoughtfulness and influence: ‘ 
Woman’s Auxiliary, White Bear Lake, - 
St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness.......... $ 5 00 
Communion Alms, Memorial Service, Oc- 
tober 2d, St. Peter’s, St. Paul........ 2 80 


Communion Alms, St. John’s-in-the-Wil- 
derness, White Bear, October 6th..... 


* $10 50 


~ News and Notes 


Training Clergy for Cuba 


Archdeacon Steele writes from Havana about 
the opening of the new Theological Seminary: 
N the Feast of All Saints the new 
Theological Seminary of Havana 
was formally opened with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion in the chapel at 
Jesus del Monte, Havana. The Rev. A. 
T. Sharpe, dean of the seminary, was the 
celebrant. The service was in Spanish, 
and addresses were made in the same 
tongue by the Rev. Esteban Morrel and 
the Archdeacon of Havana, A very large 
congregation quite filled the chapel. 

The students are gathering from the 
various parts of the island, and from 
Florida. The dean will take the depart- 
ments of Church History and Christian 
Evidences; the Rev. ©. B. Colmore, 
Church Polity and Pastoral Theology; 
the Rev. Esteban Morrel, Homiletics and 
Exegesis; and Archdeacon Steel, Litur- 
gics and Systematic Divinity. 


1 
A Good Bit of Work 


Dr. Pott, writing from St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China, October 25th, says: 

] HAVE been away for six days, at- 

tending the opening of St. James’s 
Hospital at Anking. Dr. Woodward was 
very anxious to have me come and act as 
representative of the Shanghai district. 
Dr. Woodward is to be highly congratu- 
jated on the splendid building and its 
equipment. We had a great function on 
the opening day. All the civil and mili- 
tary officials of the place were present, 
besides a representative of the viceroy 
at Nanking. 

1 


ay Will” 


Bishop Rowe is pushing ahead with his work, 
full of hope and determination, in spite of 
Many anxieties: 


AM on my way to Valdez. Things 
are very active in that section. It 

is going to be the greatest, most perma- 
nent in Alaska. That is why we should 
give it special attention. There we have 
everything to ourselves, but we cannot 
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hope to retain it unless we can provide 
the workers. I want two good nurses for 
the hospital at Valdez as soon as possi- 
ble, and certainly by June, 1908. There 
is likely to be a great work there. I 
don’t know what to do about clergy. It 
is very discouraging, but I must be pa- 
tient and hopeful, and I will be. 


The Sprrrr or Missions in 
England 


From an American clergyman temporarily resi- 
dent at Oxford University, England, comes 
this pleasant message: 


HEAR many expressions of admi- 
ration for THE Spirit or Missions 
among the English clergy, and they do 
not hesitate to class it first among mis- 
sionary Magazines. 
| 


— And Mississippi 
A member of a Mississippi parish says: 

HE general interest in missions 
has grown, and I attribute it 
largely to the influence of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. I know it is so in our own 
parish, and the circulation of THE 
Spirit oF Missions through the Auxiliary 

has been a wonderful educator. 


1 
HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE 
DIFFERENCE? 
ERE is the record of offerings from 
H an eastern parish which shall be 


nameless, for the five years, September, 
1901, to September, 1906: 


APPORTIONMENT AMOUNT GIVEN. 
1901-02...None made $000 00 
1902-03...$299 65 5 00 
1903-04... 299 65 182 20 
1904-05... 299 65 000 00 
1905-06... 299 65 000 00 


In the autumn of 1906 there was a 
change in the rectorship. The record for 
the fiscal year, September, 1906, to Sep- 
tember, 1907, is: 

APPORTIONMENT. AMOUNT GIVEN. 
$352 387 $352 57 
And the full amount of the apportion- 
ment, with twenty cents to spare, was 
given by June Ist. 2 
What makes the difference? 
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THE CHURCH AND YOUNG WOMANHOOD 
l Sie AGNES'S, KYOTO | 


A SCHOOL WITH GRANDCHILDREN 


T. AGNES’S SCHOOL, Kyoto, 
Japan, is steadily growing in 
popularity. Miss Peck, writing 
of the reopening of the school 

after the holiday, says: 

“A few minutes after the bell rang I 
went over and found Mr. Tamura lean- 
ing against the door in the lower hall, 
and several teachers standing about. 

“What is the matter? I said. ‘Why 
don’t you go upstairs? 

““We can’t get in,” Mr. Tamura an- 
swered. ‘The room is too full. We must 
wait until the girls are seated.’ 

“After a few minutes we went up. It 
looked as if when one girl stood up they 
all must. From the back of the room 
to the platform they were packed solid. 
' J had to sit behind the piano. 

“There were many new faces. Thirty- 
five girls graduated last term. Some of 
them I am very sorry to give up. Sev- 
eral have returned for a post-graduate 
course and sixty new girls have entered. 


A few have dropped out from the lower 
elagses, 

“We have three new teachers this 
term. One of them is a girl who grad- 
uated two years ago, a very sweet, bright 
girl. We have five teachers in the school 
now who were former pupils, and we can 
boast a number of grandchildren. The 
girls who leave the school seem to keep 
up their love for it, and at each com- 
mencement many come back to the asso- 
ciation meetings. 

“Please, please send out some more 
people. You don’t understand the situa- 
tion. If some men would only come and 
at least one more woman for Kyoto— 
people who are interested and who would 
take hold and work! Dr. Street has 
hardly stopped to eat since his return. 
Mrs. Street is as anxious to get settled 
as he is. I am sorry to lose them. It is 
a comfort to talk with your own kind 
and say what you have to say without 
making idiotic mistakes.” 


Il. ST. MARGARET’S, BOISE 


A SCHOOL WITH A RECORD FOR GOOD WORKS 


T. MARGARET’S School for 
Girls, at Boisé, Idaho, is one 
of the most effective mis- 
sionary ventures of the Church 

in the Northwest. It offers the op- 
portunity for Christian training to 
scores of girls and young women from 
the seattered mining towns and ranches 
of Idaho, Wyoming and Eastern Oregon. 
Not infrequently young graduates from 
St. Margaret’s are directly responsible 
for starting new missions, and many 
of the young women going back to 
homes where the Church is already es- 
tablished become more efficient helpers 


than they otherwise could have been. 
The principal of St. Margaret’s reports 
that the past year, both financially and 
otherwise, has been the most successful 
in the school’s history. She looks for- 
ward to an equally good or better record 
for the coming year when the school will 
have the advantage of the larger quarters 
made possible by a new building, erected. 
in part through the generous gifts of 
friends in the east, and in part as a vent- 
ure of faith by Bishop Funsten, who 
has preferred to bear the burden of a 
debt rather than refuse the privileges of . 
St. Margaret’s to girls who need its help. 
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PONY, A TYPICAL MONTANA MOUNTAIN TOWN 


TWO MONTANA TOWNS 


stone church, free from debt, 

built more than ten years ago 
through the hard work of the Rev. S. D. 
Hooker, who for several years was the 
only missionary in a large part of Madi- 
son County. He worked so faithfully 
and so well that his field has been di- 
vided, and he now shares with one other 
clergyman the honor of representing 
the Church in Madison, a county about as 
large as the State of Connecticut. 
Though the Sheridan church is free 
from debt, the rectory, which was com- 
pleted a year and a half ago at a cost of 
$3,400, still needs rather more than 
$1,000 to free it from indebtedness. In- 
terest rates in the West are high, and 
though the’ amount would seem trifling 
to many an eastern congregation, it is 
mo slight burden to the thirty-eight com- 
municants in Sheridan. 

But though the Sheridan people have 
been working hard for three years to pay 
off this indebtedness, they have not al- 
lowed the fact to interfere with their 

offerings for missions. Much as they 
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HERIDAN, Mont., fortunately, 
S has an attractive, though small, 


need to be relieved of the burden, they 
are not willing to pay their local debts 
at the expense of the mission field. So 
year by year the congregation has given 
the full amount of its apportionment or 
more. 

Sheridan, too, has a daughter mission. 
Pony is a town of about 500 people, 
twenty miles away. Here something over 
$5,000 have been raised for the build- 
ing of a much-needed church. Some 
day, in the near future it is to be hoped, 
when Pony has a resident clergyman, 
it will need $3,000 or $4,000 for a 
rectory. In the meantime, Pony and 
Sheridan share the ministrations of 
their clergyman with other towns. Un- 
der present conditions, it is inevitable 
that in a big field like Madison County, 
right in the heart of the Rockies, about 
5,000 feet above sea level, where the 
mountain peaks are always snow-capped, 
the missionary must be spread thin. 
The Church was planted in this region 
by pioneers under Bishops Tuttle and 
Brewer, and many of the people are 
thankful for the message as it has been 
brought to them by faithful men. 


: CHRISTIAN WORK IN AFRICA STILL MEANS CARRYING THE GOSPEL 
{ TO MANY PRIMITIVE HEATHEN 


SEVENTY YEARS ON THE AFRICAN 
WEST COAST 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND SAMUEL D. PERGUSON, .DDs.D'G.L 
BISHOP OF CAPE PALMAS 


EVENTY years have passed since 

—- the Ohurch began its work in 
Liberia. The efforts of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 

the United States of America to evan- 
gelize this part of Africa were begun 
about the time of the founding of the col- 
ony afterward known as the Republic of 
Liberia, by the American Colonization 
Society in 1821. It was in May, 1820, that 
the General Convention of the Church 
organized a missionary society, which 
immediately began to put forth efforts 
to establish a mission on the west coast 
of Africa. Among the agents of the Col- 
onization Society who came out in 1821, 
were several clerical and lay members of 
the Episcopal Church, including the in- 
trepid Jehudi Ashmun. They, however, 


bore no commission to start the work of 
the Church. 

The first appointment of a missionary 
was made in 1822, when it was deter- 
mined to send Mr. Ephraim Bacon and 
his wife, who had already been out for 
the Colonization Society and returned 
to their home. He was to serve as @ 
eatechist. Through an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, the arrangement fell through 
and they never came. The way then 
seemed closed to the managers of the So- 
ciety until October, 1827, when Mr. 
Jacob Oson, colored, a candidate for 
Holy Orders in the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, was appointed. He was or- 


_dained deacon on February 16th, 1828, 


and priest on the following day, by Bish- 
op Brownell. The directors of the Col- 
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Seventy Years on the African West Coast 


onization Society offered him a freé 
passage in one of their ships and pledges 
were made for his support. The friends 
of Africa rejoiced in the hope that the 
way for the establishment of the mission 
was now opened, but they were again 
disappointed, as Mr. Oson died before 
the sailing of the ship which was to have 
earried him to Africa. 

An attempt was made to establish a 
mission school in Hartford, Conn., for 
the purpose of training colored young 
men to act as missionaries in Africa; 
but that likewise was a failure. Thus 
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said to have been officiating for them 
as lay-reader. The appeal sent over 
was published and some money collected, 
but what became of that movement at 
Monrovia I have no means of ascertain- 
ing. 

When, in 1834, Dr. Hall founded the 
colony of Maryland in Liberia, of which 
he was governor, Mr. James M. Thomson 
was his secretary. I find the following 
record concerning him: “He was a native 
of Demarara but educated in the United 
States, whence he came to Liberia, 
about twenty-seven years of age, intelli- 


THE REV. NATHAN MATTHEWS AND SOME OF HIS - 
CAPE MOUNT FRIENDS 


for thirteen years the efforts to begin’ 
work in this land proved abortive. 

In 1833, Dr. James Hall, writing to 
the society from Monrovia, gave infor- 
mation that some of the citizens there 
had formed themselves into a religious 
body under the title of St. James’s 
Church, professing to be governed by the 
laws of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. He 
also forwarded an appeal that had been 
written by Mr. James M. Thomson, col- 
ored, and signed by the wardens and 
vestrymen, asking aid in the erection of 
a house of worship. Mr. Thomson is 


gent, pious, well educated, ardently at- 
tached to the distinctive principles and 
features of the Episcopal Church, and, 
for a considerable period had been officia- 
ting among the colonists as lay-reader.” 

In 1834 the secretary of the missionary 
society was directed to open a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Thomson and ascer- 
tain from him whether he would be will- 
ing to engage in the service of the so- 
ciety. To this he consented, and in 
June, 1835, he and his wife were appoint- 
ed teachers. The Colonization Society 
offered to give the mission a piece of land 
on Factory Island, Grand Bassa, or else- 
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Seventy Years on the African West Coast 


where. Mr. Thomson was instructed to ‘mony to their competency to fill the posi- 


select such a spot as he might deem suit- 
able. After consultation with the gov- 
ernor and others, he decided to locate on 
Nyepealu (the “Person Curing Hill” or 
mountain) as the natives called it, near 
Cape Palmas. The place was later called 
Mt. Vaughan in honor of the Rey. John 
A. Vaughan, under whose administration, 
as secretary of the missionary society, 
the enterprise had been commenced. 
Here, on March 1st, 1836, Mr. Thomson 
began school work with seven pupils— 
five boys and two girls. 

Thus was the desire of Church people 
in America at last realized. A beginning 
of the work which they were anxious to 
do for the redemption of Africa was 
made. From this historic spot the work 
has spread through different parts of Li- 
beria. From these two Negro pioneers, 
Mr. Thomson and his wife, the number 
of laborers has increased to sixty clerical 
and lay. Instead of the one little school 
at Mt. Vaughan we now have fifty-five 
boarding and day-schools. Beginning 
with the seven pupils here, we now count 
1,711 boarding and day pupils. 


The Pioneer White Man 


Ten months after Mr. Thomson had 
started the work, the first white mission- 
ary arrived in the person of the Rey. 
Thomas §. Savage, m.p. Here is the 
testimony he bore to the faithfulness 
and effective service rendered by the 
colored pioneer in his first letter to the 
secretary of the society: 

“T am much pleased with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomson. They have a very inter- 
esting school of native boys and girls. 
Everything connected with the mission 
gives evidence of their faithfulness and 
capability to fill the important post with 
which they have been intrusted. God 
has signally blessed us in raising up 
such servants.” In view of the fact 
that they were the first Negroes ap- 
pointed to work in the mission and that 
they had the honor of being the pioneer 
Missionaries, this is an important testi- 


tion. 

On March 4th, 1837, the Rev. Dr. Sav- 
age removed from the Cape to Mt. 
Vaughan. In the following month he 
and Mr. Thomson made their first visit 
to Graway, Half Cavalla, Grand Cavalla 
and Rockbookah. Dihne, on the Cavalla 
River, was next visited. 

On July 4th, 1837, the Rev. John 
Payne and wife and the Rey. Lancelot ~ 
B. Minor arrived in the field and set to 
work. 

Mr. James M. Thomson died in De- 
cember, 1838, 4nd the Rev. Mr. Payne 
took charge of the work at Mt. Vaughan, 
and from here made occasional visits to 
Graway and Cavalla. On October 2d, 
1839, over two years after his arrival in 
the country, he moved to the latter place, 
which, after his consecration to the bish- 
opric, became the headquarters of the 
mission. 

Time will not permit me to trace 
further the early history of the mission. 
Missionaries continued to arrive nearly 
every year. Among them, I may men- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. George A. Perkins, 
the Rev. John Smith, Miss Martha D. 
Coggleshall, the Rev. Samuel Hazlehurst, 
Mr. and Mrs, Appleby, the Rev. and Mrs. 
E. W. Hening, Mrs. Catherine L. Patch, 
the Rev. E. J. P. Messenger, the Rev. 
C. C. Hoffman, “our beloved Barnabas,” 
as Bishop Payne called him, the Rev. E. 
W. Stokes, the Rev. T. A. Pinckney, the 
Rev. Alexander Crummell, the Rey. 
Hezekiah Greene (the last four being 
Negroes), the Rev. and Mrs. G W. 
Horne, the Rev. and Mrs. H. R. Scott, 
and many others. 


The First Bishop 


Then, too, there are many who have 
been raised up in the field, both natives 
and Americo-Liberians, whose memories 
are sacred to us, but who are also too 
numerous to be named. For fifteen years 
the work went on without episcopal 
supervision, and not a single confirma- 
tion nor ordination took place. At last 


BISHOP FERGUSON AND A PART OF THE CONGREGATION AT ST. LUKE’S, EDINA 


one of the pioneers, the Rev. John 
Payne, who had labored as a priest four- 
teen years, was called home to receive the 
office of bishop. The happy event took 
place in Alexandria, Va., on July 11th, 
1851. At that time there were four mis- 
sion stations—at Cape Palmas, Ca- 
valla, Rockbookah and Taboo. 
Church was approaching completion and 
the corner-stone of -the Church of the 
Epiphany had been laid and nine young 
men and women, educated in the mission 
schools, were employed -as_ catechist, 
teachers and assistants. 

On the arrival of Bishop Payne in July, 
1852, new impetus was given to the 
work. The first confirmation service was 
held in St. Mark’s Church, on Christmas 
Day, 1852, when twenty-five persons re- 
ceived the rite. The first ordination took 
place on January 15th, 1854, when Mr. 
Garretson W. Gibson (Americo-Liberian) 
was made a deacon. On Easter Day of 
the same year Messrs. OC. F.. Ku Sia 
Jones and John Musu Minor (natives) 
were also ordained deacons. 

‘Bishop Payne immediately set about 
extending the work, not only in Maryland 
County, but to the other counties as well. 
In 1853, the Rev. Alexander Crummell, 
under his appointment, started the work 
in Trinity Church, Monrovia. In the 


St. Mark’s 


same year, the Rev. A. F. Russell was 
commissioned to open services at Clay- 
Ashland. In 1854, the Rev. Mr. Pinck- 
ney was sent to Sinoe to begin. In the 
same year the bishop said, “The Bassa 
Cove station may now be regarded 
as fairly commenced.” The late Rev. 
Jacob Rambo was stationed there. Four 
important centres were thus established, 
from which the work has since been 
spreading; the present number of sta- 
tions—principal and minor ones—being 
sixty-four. 

Bishop Payne retired from the field in 
1869, after nearly thirty-two years of 
faithful service, including eighteen years 
in the episcopal office. He died at his 
home in Virginia, in 1874. The next 
bishop was the Right Rev. Dr. J. G. Auer, 
who had left the Basle Mission to join 
ours in 1862. He was consecrated bishop 
in April, 18738, arrived in the field in De- 
cember of the same year and died two 
months afterward. The Right Rey. Dr. 
©. CO. Penick became the third mission- 
ary bishop. He was consecrated in 
February, 1877, returned to his home 
in the United States October, 1882, 
after five years of service, and re- 
signed the charge in Qetober, 1883. 
He is still living and working for the 
Master. The present incumbent, as the 
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fourth bishop, was elected by the House 
of Bishops, in 1884, and consecrated on 
June 24th, 1885. His connection with 
the mission as a worker dates from 
October, 1862. 

This brief sketch of the beginning 
of the missionary work in this land 
presents mostly the bright side of the 
picture. As is to be expected with 
every enterprise of the kind, there were 
difficulties, sore trials and discourage- 
ments encountered by the pioneers that 
should be taken into account. But with 
a steadfast faith in God they bravely 
pressed forward, undaunted by the un- 
toward circumstances. 

The first death in the mission was that 
of the pioneer, Mr. James M. Thomson, 
as we have seen, two years and eight 
months after starting the work. He was 
only about thirty-one years of age. The 
second call from the Master of the vine- 
"yard came to the wife of the white pi- 
oneer—Mrs,. Savage. She had been here 
only a few months. The next was 
Miss Martha D. Coggleshall, who, like 
Mrs. Savage, was summoned from her 
work almost before it was begun. 

The first clerical. missionary called 
away was the Rey. Lancelot B. Minor, 
who had worked six years. He died at 
Taboo and was interred in the Mission 
cemetery at Half Cavalla. Upon the 
stone which covers his mortal remains 
are inscribed his last memorable words: 
“Let the mission go forward; let it go 
forward more than ever.” 

Among others who followed were Mrs. 
Patch at Cavalla, Mr. E. J. P. Messen- 
ger, here at Mt. Vaughan, Miss Sophia 
M. Smith, six weeks after her arrival at 
Rocktown, Dr. T. R. Steel at Cavalla, 
the Rev. George W. Horne at Rocktown, 
the Rey. Robert Smith at Cavalla, Mrs. 
Virginia H. Hoffman and her little 
daughter, Kate, who died at the orphan 
asylum and were buried here at Mt. 
Vaughan, Miss Isabella T. Allay, who 
worked at the orphan asylum and died at 
Cavalla. The Rev. ©. C: Colden Hoff- 
man, one of the best men that ever came 
as a missionary to Africa, to whose mem- 
ory we have a mural tablet in St. Mark’s 


Church, of which he had been pastor, fell 
asleep at the orphan asylum, where he 
lived, on November 25th, 1865, and was 
interred in Mt. Vaughan Cemetery. 
Among his last utterances is a message 
to the Church: “Tell them, by the living 
crucified One, hold not back their 
hands.” And then with his expiring 
breath he exclaimed, “Don’t grow weary; 
remember who has promised, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway.’ Let not the Church go 
back, but rather increase her efforts 
more.” 
1 


A GLORIA is a small colony of 
English-speaking people on the 
northern coast of Cuba. With some 
slight aid from the United States the 
people have built a church for them- 
selves and are urging Bishop Knight to 
send them a pastor. For a long time 
the services were maintained by one of 
the members of the colony, Judge Mar- 
gary, a lay-reader. His untimely death 
last winter deprives the colony of his 
Christian influence and __ leadership. 
Bishop Knight believes that a clergy- 
man, who because of advancing years or 
indifferent health is unable to undertake 
the full duty to which he has been ac- 
customed, might, at La Gloria, find an 
opportunity of continuing his ministry. 
Particulars can be obtained from the 
Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


| 


DVENT is the time suggested by the 
General Convention for offerings 

for domestic missions. This year the 
same plans have been suggested from 
the Church Missions House as were 
found useful last year; that is, the mail- 
ing of a letter from the rector to every 
parishioner, enclosing a brief statement 
concerning domestic missions, and an 
envelope in which the offering may ‘be 
made, whether or not the individual hap- 
pens to be present at the service. Sam- 


ples of this literature, as well as that 


supplied for offerings for general mis- 
sions and foreign missions, may be ob- 
tained from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHURCH STUDENTS’ MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVEN IION 


NOVEMBER 7TH TO iolH; 


HE twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Church Students’ 
Missionary Association met in 
New York, November 7th to 

10th, 1907. There were present about 
140 men and women, representing forty- 
two educational institutions. Besides 
these there were many more visitors to 
the general meetings. The delegates 
were entertained by the General Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity, the New York Training-school for 
Deaconesses and Barnard Oollege. The 
attendance was larger and more repre- 
sentative than at any previous conven- 
tion of the Association. 

The Rey. Arthur P. Hunt, the Rev. 
Everett P. Smith, and Mr. John W. 
Wood, were appointed to succeed them- 
selves as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for two years; the Rev. G. Ashton 
Oldham, the chaplain of Columbia Uni. 
versity, was elected to the committee. 
These men, with Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin and Mr. Francis H. Holmes, 
compose the membership of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the ensuing year. 

The chapters pledged $1,110 for the 
work of the Association for the coming 
year, as against $895 last year. To this 
sum will surely be added more than $100 
when the entire list of chapters is heard 
from. Trinity College, Toronto, was 
chosen as the place of the next conven- 
tion. 

In order that the various chapters 
might be brought into closer touch with 
one another, it was voted that the secre- 
taries of the various chapters be re- 
quested to send to the general secre- 
tary, immediately before Christmas, 
Easter and Trinity Sunday, a report of 
the work in their respective institutions; 
that the general secretary make a di- 
gest of these reports, and send this di- 
gest, together with a report of the doings 
of the Executive Committee covering the 
same period, to the various members es 
the Association. 

Aside from the business meetings of 
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the convention, the sessions were devoted 
partly to the presentation of certain 
fields of work; partly to conferences on 
these fields and to a discussion of 
methods of work in school, college and 
seminary. The conferences for work 
among women students were conducted 
separately, under the able leadership of 
the dean of the New York Training- 
school for Deaconesses and of the newly 
appointed secretary for woman’s work, 
Deaconess Goodwin. In addition to the 
meetings, one afternoon was devoted to 
visiting Ellis Island, the immigration 
station for New York, Blackwell’s Isl- 
and, and certain features of the city 
missionary problem. 

Dean Robbins, of the General Sem- 
inary, in his address of welcome to 
the delegates pleaded that definiteness 
might mark their whole attitude of 
missionary life; not love of humanity, 
but love of men was Christ’s spirit, as it 
must be ours. The Rev. C. S. Hutchin- 
son, at the devotional meeting later in 
the evening, spoke of the Saviour as the 
Light of men, and of the Gospel mes- 
sage as bringing light to men in dark- 
ness now, as when He was on the earth. 
Most appropriately the Rey. Dr. Stires, 
in his address in St. Thomas’s Church 
Sunday morning, spoke to his own con- 
gregation and to the delegates who had 
been specially invited to the church, on 
Christ as the Light of the world. 

On Friday noon Bishop Restarick, of 
Honolulu, made a deep impression on 
the convention by his clear presentation 
of his strategic field. His plea for work- 
ers, not for himself but for the bishops 
especially of China and Japan, touched 
deeply all who heard him. 

The evening meeting of that day was 
on “The Mission of the Church to the 
City,” and was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, with Dr. William Jay Schief- 
felin presiding. Mr. Clinton R. Wood- 


ruff in an eloquent address on the need 


for workers in the city begged that the 
student listeners might not greet with a — 
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“profound silence” the appealing cry of 
the city for help. Commissioner Watch- 
orn followed with a special plea for his 
own charges, the millions of immigrants 
who during the past few years have been 
crowding to our shores. Not to force 
them away from us when they have 
come, but to help them as they come, 
is the mission of the Christian Church. 
The attitude as implied in the question, 
“Don’t you think we are doing about as 
much as we can do under the circum- 
stances?” is that of only too many men 
to-day. The body of more than a hun- 
dred students who visited Ellis Island on 
the following day was proof positive of 
how deep an impression the commission- 
er’s words had made. Dr. Schieffelin 
closed the meeting with an interesting 
presentation of the Negro problem in 
New York and other northern cities. At 
noon on Saturday Mr. Woodruff acted as 
chairman of a meeting on the city work, 
giving to the delegates present the stimu- 
lus of his wide experience of the condi- 
tions of the poor in our big cities. 

On Saturday night Bishop Partridge, 
of Kyoto, in a stirring address pleaded 
for his people of Japan, that many men 
and women might come to their help in 
this critical stage of their religious his- 
tory, that through a Christian Japan 
Christ might be at last the Illuminator 
of the Orient. Bishop Roots followed, 
speaking on “The Educational Problem 
in China,” and giving a vivid picture of 
a nation at last awakening to the realiza- 
tion of the fact that modern methods 
and modes of thought will alone give 
them their rightful place among the na- 
tions. St. John’s University and Boone 
College must not be allowed to take any 
but the first place in leading China on 
to better things. With so many Chinese 
students coming to our colleges in 
America. to-day, the question must bid 
all Christian students pause and ¢ghink, 
“Will the Christianity they find amon 
us ring true?” 

A conference on foreign missionary 
work, of extreme interest, practical and 
helpful in every way, was held Sunday 
afternoon, with Bishop Roots in the 
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chair. The most emphatic answer the 
bishop gave to the many questions asked 
him was that no man, from whatever 
seminary he might come or as repre- 
senting whatsoever school of thought, 
would be rejected in the China field, pro- 
vided only he came in the spirit of 
Christ. The Church in China shall be, 
and is to-day, like the Church in Amer- 
ica in this respect: the harmony and love 
exhibited between men of different 
modes of thought being one of the 
noblest things in the work of the mis- 
sion. 

At Evensong, Sunday, the Rev. Philip 
M. Rhinelander, of Cambridge, gave a 
remarkably fine agldress on “The Call to 
the Ministry.” The “call” is nothing, 
and yet everything. If from boyhood to 
manhood the student leads his life 
straight, God speaks to him in many 
ways; for as the Christ is formed in us 
then, in this personal identity with Him 
comes also identity of power and lite; 
identity of gift and work. And natural- 
ly the service of the ministry follows. 

The closing meeting on the subject of 
“The Three-Hundredth Anniversary of 
the American Church and the Need for 
Men” brought again Bishop Roots, who 
had made a deep impression on the con- 
vention, and the General Secretary of 
the Board of Missions, Dr. Lloyd. The 
appeal from both was loving and direct, 
and all who heard them were helped to 
go back to their work with the desire to 
be the better men, because through these 
speakers God had indeed brought a call 
to each and every one to some form of 
Christian service. With a short after- 
meeting for the delegates alone the con- 
vention closed. 

One word further must be added about 
the sectional conferences. At the school 
conference it was decided, through a 
committee of four headmasters present, 
to hold some time in February at Groton 
School a meeting for a Saturday and 
Sunday of the, boys from the boarding- 
schools. At the college conference the 
principal question discussed was as to 
how the Church societies may work in _ 
touch with and in addition to the gen- _ 


Two Gifts to the 


eral religious work in the particular col- 
lege. Advent and Lent were emphasized 
as offering peculiar opportunities to 
Chureh students. Personal work, mis- 
sions, methods of common worship, 
study of the Bible and of missions, all 
came in for more or less discussion. At 
the seminary conference practical meth- 
ods of work and of study were discussed, 
and a clear presentation made of differ- 
ent means for the development of a deep- 
ening spiritual tone in all the work. 
Emphasis was strongly laid on the ad- 
vantage of keeping in touch with the 
colleges from which the students had 
graduated, and of closer intercourse be- 
tween the members of different semi- 
naries. Summer work was carefully con- 
sidered. 

The two women’s conferences were at- 


tended by nearly sixty students in each ' 


ease. Nine institutions were represent- 
ed. Dean Irwin, of Radcliffe, Mrs. 
Roots, Miss Emery, Secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss Lindley and a 
number of others spoke briefly. One of 
the most important practical sugges- 
tions was that the two deaconesses train- 


ing-schools might form centres for a 


group of “sub-chapters” in their vicin- 
ity, among the nearby schools and col- 
leges. The forcing of chapters of the 
Association in schools and colleges not 
ready for them was deprecated by the 
chairman of the meeting in which the 
matter came up. The spirit in the two 
conferences was remarkable. The under- 
lying note in all that was done was that 
of prayer, particularly in the Sunday 
meeting, where many of those who were 
soon to go into fields of work spoke 
simply of what lay before them, the im- 
pression which was left was very deep. 
These conferences proved the value of 
the women’s work. 


A THEORY APPLIED AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT 
TARTING out in my ministry,” 

says a Minnesota clergyman, 

“and continuing on the hypothesis that 

no clergyman could be so accupied 


_ X-ray outfit. 
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with: one charge that he could not, 
if he would, give at least one week- 
night per month serving some or other 
outside community, I can now point to 
some dozen or so permanent missions 
and parishes (mostly missions) that have 
been either established de novo, or called 
back from apparent death through the 
practice of my theory. Also, I know of 
quite a number of good Church people 
whose first attraction to the Church was 
had at some or other of the numerous 
points which I served a time or two 
merely, and then went on my way, the 
circumstances seeming to warrant noth- 
ing further. Of these persons Miss Lil- 
lis Crummer was one.” 

Miss Crummer, many readers of THE 
Spirit or Missions will remember at once, 
is the efficient head of the training- 
school for Chinese Bible-women in 
Shanghai. If the hundreds of Chinese 
women who have been blessed through 
Miss Crummer’s work were to express an 
opinion they would say that the work of 
this Minnesota clergyman would have 
been abundantly justified even if it had 
produced no other result. 


TWO GIFTS TO THE 
ANKING HOSPITAL 
WO of the special equipment needs 
of St. James’s Hospital, Anking, 
have recently been provided for. A 
Rochester layman has given $500 for the 
The Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Morristown, N. J., has promised $100 
for the chancel furniture in the hospital 
chapel as a memorial of a young lad, the 


son of one of the members. Among the 
items still needed are: 
A microscope . .$150 
A laboratory outhita RP Oris erin OS, 350 
A sterilizer for the operating-room.. 150 
Furniture for the operating-room 
(exclusive of operating - table, 
which has already been given}... 350 
An organ for the aie i 100 
Seats for the chapel.. Ea en OO 
Bedding at $10 a bed.. 800 


Cloth to make hoanitals clothing for 
the patients; 200 suits at $3 each.. 600 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE AT TANANA 


MISSIONARIES AT PLAY 


BY THE REVEREND CHARLES EUGENE BETTICHER, JR. 


F it be true that the boy needs recre- 
ation it is certainly a requisite of 
the average man and perhaps espe- 
cially of the missionary. At any 

rate, this is what we thought and it is 
the idea upon which we acted. 

Bishop Rowe passed down the Yukon 
on his annual visitation. This year, 
however, he wrote that owing to his trip 
into the Arctic he would be obliged to 
postpone his visit to Tanana River 
points. Mr. Hoare, of the Tanana Mis- 
sion, happened to be in Fairbanks on 
business at the time the bishop was sup- 
posed to leave Dawson, and ‘so we two 
started on our pleasure trip from Fair- 
banks to Tanana—two hundred and 
eighty miles—in a Peterborough canoe 
to meet the bishop. 

What a relief and change it was to 
get far away from the sound of all 
things save the rush of waters, and how 
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we did enjoy the cookies and hard 
boiled eggs with which Miss Emberley 
had thoughtfully provided us! All the 
boyish delight in pienics returns at such 
a time and it is easy to understand the 
bishop’s almost annual practice of cover- 
ing some part of his journey in a small 
boat. Trees, high banks, snags, sand- 
bars and everything else which goes to 
compose the outlook are left behind al- 
most as soon as seen, for the Tanana is a 
swift river indeed and to go with the 
current is an easy matter. While it was 
not necessary, we, paddled steadily and 
were able to reach Nenana by evening, 
having gone seventy-seven miles in the 
first day. 

The Alaskan newspapers have a repu- 
tation of making a good story out of al- 
most nothing, and in order to test the 
truth of this, we sent the following mes- 
sage from the Nenana telegraph station : 


Missionaries at Play 


“Mission boat Adventure passed Nenana 
this evening. All well aboard.” The next 
day, as we afterward learned, one of the 
Fairbanks papers came out with the 
news that a new launch called the Ad- 
venture was on its way up stream, car- 
rying several men workers and supplies! 
We camped that night on a sandbar, a 
mile below Nenana. Bright and early 
the next morning we had started, and 
Toulovana—sixty-five miles below—was 
our next resting-place. 

It has been proven that Dan Cura: is 
not at all afraid of Jack Frost. One of 
Fairbanks’ young business men was to 
marry, and his bride-to-be was on her 
way down the Yukon at the time we 
reached Toulovana. Having promised 
to marry them, I was therefore warned 
that it would .be necessary to board the 
Tana that night and go on down in a 
big boat. So we waited that day and 
held services for the natives and at three 
o’clock the next morning boarded the 
Tana, which was loaded down with men 
going on the Innoko “stampede.” With 
accommodation for six passengers, she 
was carrying seventy. After we had 
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looked about and explored all corners 
by carefully stepping over sleeping men 
who lay in all positions and places, we 
finally curled up on a stack of grips and 
luggage, Mr. Hoare choosing a gunny- 
sack and I a suit case on which to lie. 

Later in the day just as we had 
reached Fish Creek—an old fishing 
place and well known for years—we met 
a steamer coming up stream, bearing the 
young lady for whom we were looking. 
The captains, having been once young 
themselves, willingly tied up alongside, 
and having put on my vestments over my 
rough costume I clambered over the sides 
to the other steamer, and there, in the 


' midst of a decidedly mixed gathering, I 


married the happy young couple. Off- 
cers, crew, “stampeders” and ordinary 
passengers joined in the merry-making 
which followed, and as the boats sep- 
arated, they going up and we going 
down, the shrill whistles bellowed out 
loud and far-sounding salutes. -The in- 
eident was fittingly closed by an old salt 
who until that time had not known that 
two missionaries were aboard. When 
we returned to the 7’ana, he looked at me 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, TANANA 


RACING FOR THE BISHOP’S PRIZE 


for awhile and then said: “Well, that 
beats all. Them two boats tied up, and 
then you crossed over and tied them up!” 
That evening we arrived at the mission 
of Our Saviour, Tanana. 


THE MISSION SAWMILL HELPS TO MAKE 
POSSIBLE BETTER HOMES FOR 
THE INDIANS 
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Nowhere in the Church can greater 
devotion be found than that which beats 
true and unfaltering in the hearts of the 
Alaskan natives. Four hundred and 
fifty were gathered at the mission of 
Our Saviour, many of them having come 
over two hundred miles. This means a 
five days’ trip down and a hard pull of 
two weeks going back. 

The bishop arrived on the Fourth of 
July, and in the afternoon offered prizes 
for three races. 

On the morning of the fifth he con- 
firmed a class of seventy-two, the 
largest in the history of the Alaskan 
work. Among this number were eight 
of the principal medicine men of the 
Tanana River. Before the confirmation 
they stood up before the whole people, 
openly renouncing their former prac- 
tices and promising the bishop to remain 
faithful, with God’s help. 

A couple of days later we separated, 
and thus ended a happy and healthful 
vacation. The winter may be long and 
cold, the problems of a mission may, ac- 
cumulate and grow in perplexing quali- 
ties, but never can the pleasure of a lit- 
tle time of play be taken away, and I 
would not wonder if the return to work 
is with better and stronger heart. 


THE CONVERSION OF MORMONISM 


HE Rey. George Townshend, of 

St. Mary’s Church, Provo, Utah, 

aiter a special study of Mor- 

mon doctrines and methods, has 

this to say about present-day Mormon- 
ism: 

“Work among the Mormons is consid- 
ered the most difficult missionary work 
in the world. I know of a missionary 
from Korea, who, after two years’ en- 
deavor to evangelize the Latter-day 
Saints, returned—a discouraged man—to 
the easier task of converting the 
heathen. I know, too, a minister who 
served for four years in India, and be- 
fore he had been settled in Utah County 
three months he was shaking his head 
over his undertaking. A Lutheran 
priest, after a year’s residence in Provo, 
packed up his belongings the other day, 
and fled in despair back east. And so 
the tale goes. 

“Now, if one regards solely the num- 
ber of converts admitted from Mormon- 
ism into Christendom, one might judge 
the labors of missionaries were unpro- 
lific. But if one compares the Mormon 
religion of 1907 with that of 1837, or 
even of 1857, the contrast is so trenchant 
that discouragement fades away, and the 
missionary’s heart fills with wonder and 
with confidence. The Mormonism of 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young is 
revolutionized; its worst parts are cut 
away, its better parts emphasized and 
idealized, and the alteration of these 
mischievous features which remain can 
certainly be accomplished before long by 
wise and patient effort. 

“The ‘Saints’ are turning from the 
Book of Mormon to the Bible, and from 
the Old Testament to the New Testa- 
ment; their views are rapidly broadening 
as their ignorance is lessened. Against 
the force of such facts as these, the 
position that missionary work in Utah is 
fruitless, or especially arduous, is unten- 
able. We are rapidly accomplishing 
_ (not, it may be, the conversion of Mor- 


mons, but certainly) the conversion of 
Mormonism. 

“Our Church was the first to make a 
footing in Utah. It began regular work 
in May, 1867. The Methodists came 
next, in 1870; then followed the Roman 
Catholics, the Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans, Baptists, in the 
order named. The first school in Utah 
(for the old-time Mormons opposed edu- 
eation) was opened by our Church in 
July, 1867; and we opened, too, the first 
hospital, in April, 1872—for doctors and 
nurses were thought no more of in Utah 
than teachers. The effect of this and other 
pioneer work in civilizing and uplifting 


. the Mormons has been incalculable. 


“We have, however, not retained our 
lead. Three years ago we spent only 
$1,400 a year among the ‘Saints.’ The 
Presbyterians meantime spent annually 
in Utah and Southern Idaho $80,000. 
The Methodists stand second to the Pres- 
byterians, with an outlay of about 
$16,000. To-day we give a total of 
$3,980 for salaries of clergymen and 
women missionaries engaged in distinc- 
tively Mormon work. We have one of 
the best girls’ schools in the country 
(Rowland Hall), and St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital is one of the best hospitals. _Mis- 
sionary work is done in Provo, Logan, 
Layton, Vernal and Salt Lake City. We 
have a higher reputation among the 
‘Saints’ than any other Christian Church, 
because we have consistently followed the 
wise policy of Bishop Tuttle * in avoid- 
ing the acrimony and denunciation 
which the Mormons have generally pro- 
voked. To stand squarely for righteous- 
ness and enlightenment in a spirit of 
forbearance, patience and gentleness, is 
the definite plan of our laborers. 

“Yet, even to-day, there lie in Utah 
200 towns which have not heard the 
plain Gospel of Christ.” 


. 


* Bishop Tuttle’s Reminiscences of a Mis- 
sionary Bishop, containing an informing and in- 
teresting chapter on Mormonism. 
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THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
NOVEMBER 12TH, 1907 


HE Board of Missions met for 
organization, and for other 
business, at the Church Mis- 
sions House on November 12th. 

The following members were present: 
The Bishops of New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Pittsburgh, Central Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Rhode -Island, Chicago, 
Long Island, Newark and the Bishop- 
coadjutor of New York; the Rey. Drs. 
Eccleston, Huntington, Vibbert, Anstice, 
Alsop, Perry, Stires, McKim, Parks and 
Mann, the Rev. Mr. Sedgwick, and the 
Rey. Drs. Storrs, Morgan, Smith and 
Page; and Messrs. Low, Mills, Chauncey, 
Thomas, Goodwin, Mansfield, Butler, 
Morris, Pepper and Lyman. The Bish- 
ops of Cape Palmas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, Tokyo, Asheville, Kyoto, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Honolulu, Han- 
kow, Cuba, Oregon and Southern Brazil, 
honorary members, were also present. 

The Bishop of New Jersey was called 
to the chair. 

A telegram of condolence was imme- 
diately sent to the Bishop of Albany 
upon the death of his wife, and prayers 
were offered for those in affliction. 

The secretary of the meeting laid 
upon the table a certified copy of the list 
of members of the Board elected by the 
General Convention in Richmond for 
the new term, and a certificate of the 
election of the Rev. Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd 
to be General Secretary and of Mr. 
George C. Thomas to be Treasurer. 

The Rey. John A. Emery, Department 
Secretary, was in attendance. By invi- 
tation, Mr. Wm. H. Crocker, Treasurer 
of the California Rebuilding Fund, was 
present, and on motion the privileges of 
the floor were extended to him. 

Communications from the secretary of 
the House of Deputies were submitted, 
covering the amendments to the mission- 
ary canon and certain resolutions in- 
structing the Board, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

' The officers of the Society other than 
the General Secretary and Treasurer 
were re-elected. 
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Communications were also submitted 
from the secretary of the House of Bish- 
ops advising the Board of the rearrange- 
ment of certain missionary districts, in- 
creasing the number by three, and of the 
election of the Rev. Dr. F. F. Reese as 
Bishop of the District of Wyoming; the 
Rev. Dr. H. D. Robinson as Bishop of 
the District of Nevada; the Rev. E. J. 
Knight as Bishop of the District of 
Western Colorado, and of the setting 
off of Eastern Oregon as an additional 
missionary district, for which the Rev. 
R. L. Paddock was elected to be the 
bishop. The secretary also notified the 
Board that the United States of Brazil 
had been constituted by the General 
Convention as a foreign missionary dis- 
trict of this Church and that the Right 
Rev. Dr. L. L. Kinsolving, having re- 
signed the jurisdiction to which he was 
consecrated, had been elected bishop of 
the said missionary district with the 
title of the Bishop of Southern Brazil. 

Certain resolutions adopted by the 
House of Bishops were submitted by the 
secretary of the House. 

In accordance with the canon the sal- 
aries of the new missionary bishops 
were fixed and appropriated. 

In view of the difficulties of making 
a division in the middle of a quarter the 
Treasurer was instructed to pay the ex- 
isting appropriations from September 
1st to November 30th, and it was re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee to con- 
sider and report upon the rearrangement 
of the appropriations of the missionary 
districts affected by the late action, from 
December 1st to the end of the fiscal year, 

The by-laws of the late Board having 
been temporarily adopted, the meeting 
proceeded under the usual order of busi- 
ness, 

The Treasurer reported a small in- 
crease in contributions for the two 
months of the fiscal year which ended 
November 1st, say $605.34. The in- 
crease, it was. encouraging to notice, 
came from parishes, Sunday-schools and 
individuals. 


The Meeting of the Board of Missions 


As Treasurer of the Committee on 
the Men’s Thank-offering he made a pre- 
liminary report, expecting to submit a 
full statement at the next meeting. The 
total amount, including the pledges, he 
reported as $765,732.53. 

The total sum received for account 
of the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
amounts to $224,251.55. 

The offering at the opening service of 
the General Convention in Richmond 
amounted to $755.97, and the collections 
at the House of Bishops’ services brought 
the total up to $501.28 for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
$658.07 for our own general missions. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Bishop of California, $10,000 was appro- 
priated from the San Francisco Rebuild- 
ing Fund on account of the building of 
the Seamen’s Institute in that city, and 
two other small appropriations were 
made from special funds. 

Letters were presented from Bishop 
Rowe and several of his missionaries. 
Much solicitude is felt for the Rev. Dr. 
John B. Driggs as the ship bearing his 
supplies was wrecked upon an inhos- 
pitable coast, and it was found to be im- 
possible to transport them to Point Hope 
this winter, hence it is feared that he 
and those dependent upon him will suf- 
fer. By request of Bishop Rowe, Arch- 
deacon Stuck was authorized by the 
Board to appeal to the Church “for in- 
terest and additional funds for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska.” 

Letters were received from a number 
of the domestic bishops; one from the 
Bishop of Duluth about the transfer of 
certain funds held by the Board for the 
endowment of his diocese, which will be 
paid over under the terms of the gifts. 
Meanwhile his salary was continued 
until March ist, 1908. 

Such action was taken as was needed 
in connection with the other letters. A 
leave of absence for six months was 
granted the Rev. William J. Cleveland; 
Bishop Hare recalling that “more than 
thirty-five years ago he gave up a pretty 
stone church in the Wyoming Valley, 
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Pa., and threw in his lot with the Sioux 
when they were among the wildest and 
most warlike Indians of the plains.” 

Under the Woman’s Auxiliary United 
Offering at the request of the Bishop of 
North Carolina, Miss Sally F. Hicks was 
appointed teacher in Grace Memorial 
School at Lawrence to fill a vacancy, and 
on the nomination of the Bishop of 
North Dakota Mrs. Grace Brook was ap- 
pointed as house mother of Episcopal 
Hall at Valley City. 

Several small appropriations were 
made in the adjustment of the Porto 
Rico schedule, owing to changed circum- 
stances. 

The Bishop of Honolulu wrote that, 
notwithstanding the changes and the 
erisis of Iolani, the school had started 
with a lot of fine, earnest boys. Among 
them are two Japanese, two Koreans, 
two Chinese and one Hawaiian; all of 
whom they expect to educate for the 
ministry. The Sunday before he left for 
the General Convention Bishop Resta- 
rick baptized eleven Japanese, one of 
whom had been a lieutenant in the Jap- 
anese army and another is the son of a 
Buddhist priest. 

Letters were received from the several 
foreign bishops, except the Bishop of 
Southern Brazil, who was present. 

An appropriation of $970 was made 
for the salaries of native workers, to the 
Kyoto district, to- cover what was ap- 
parently a clerical error in preparing the 
estimates from the field for this year. 

An appropriation of $500 was made at 
the discretion of Bishop Ferguson to- 
ward the outfit and expenses of a young 
man already in England, who is per- 
fecting himself in the printers’ trade. 

An appropriation not to exceed $2,000 
was made to enable the Bishop of Brazil 
to establish work in Rio de Janeiro 
where the Rev. Dr. Brown and family 
are to be located. 

The Standing Committee on audit re- 
ported that they had caused the books 
and accounts of the Treasurer to be ex- 
amined to the first instant and had 
found the same to be correct. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions held on November 12th, the Rev. 
Edward Pearsons Newton, curate of Cal- 
vary Church, New York, upon the re- 
quest of Bishop Rowe was appointed a 
missionary in Alaska to be stationed at 
Valdez. After a service of the Holy 
Communion in the chapel of the Church 
Missions House, he left New York on 
November 15th, and sailed by the steamer 
Santa Clara on the 26th. 


The Philippines 


Miss Crara ALLIson Mears, who 
sailed from San Francisco on August 
15th, reports her arrival at Manila on 
September 12th. 


Africa 


BisHorp Ferguson, returning to Mon- 
rovia after attending the General Con- 
vention, sailed from New York by the 
steamer Lusitania on November 16th for 
Liverpool. 

Av the meeting on November 12th the 
Board approved the bishop’s appoint- 
ment of Mr. D. Hermann as teacher in 
the Krootown School, Monrovia, in place 
of Mr. John S. Brooks. 

Mrs. NatuHan Marruews, who sailed 
from New York on September 18th, ar- 
rived at Liverpool on September 25th 
and sailed thence for Cape Mount by the 
steamer Olinda on October 3d. 


Shanghai 


Bishop Graves, returning after the 
General Convention, left his home at 
Geneva, N. Y., on November 1st and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Asia on the 8th. 

Ar the bishop’s request Dr. Ellen OQ. 
Fullerton, of Rochester, Minn., was ap- 
pointed by the Board on November 12th 
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as a missionary physician in the Shang- 
hai district, with outfit, travelling ex- 
penses and salary to be paid from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering. 
She is to spend three months in the New 
York Training-school for. Deaconesses. 


Hankow 


At the meeting of the Board on No- 
vember 12th, on the nomination of 
Bishop Roots, Dr. Edward M. Merrins, 
of East Orange, N. J., who has already 
been for six years in the field, was re- 
appointed as a missionary physician in 
the Hankow district, and Miss Louisa 
L. Phelps, now of George’s Mills, N. H., 
was appointed for a brief term as a cleri- 
cal assistant, the expenses under her ap- 
pointment to be met from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary United Offering. 

Tue Rev. Rospert E. Woop, returning 
after regular furlough, started from his 
home, Batavia, N. Y., on November 1st 
and sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Asia on the 8th. 


Tokyo 


At the request of Bishop McKim at 
the meeting on November 12th, the 
Board approved the appointment of Miss 
Alice May Fyock, of St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, as a missionary worker in 
the District of Tokyo; the appointment 
to take effect upon the completion of her 
term in the Church Training and Dea- 
coness House of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. The cost of training and her out- 
fit, travelling expenses and salary are to 
be paid from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Offering. 


Kyoto 


Bisuop Parrrince left New York No- 
vember 13th and sailed from Seattle with 
his wife and daughter by the steamer 
Minnesota on November 29th. 


Drill as a Discipline 


Mexico 


Bisnop Aves, after attending the Gen- 
eral Convention, sailed from New York 
on November 2d by the steamer Proteus. 
His address is Monterey, N. L., Mexico. 

Brazil 

Tue Rev. Dr. WILLIAM CABELL Brown, 
returning to the field after regular fur- 
lough, with his family and Miss Mary 
Packard, who has also been on leave of 
absence for one year, sailed from New 
York by the steamer Byron on Novem- 
ber 4th for Rio de Janeiro. 

THe Rey. ©. H. ©. Sercen, on fur- 
lough, left New York on October 28th 
and sailed from Vancouver for Australia 
by the steamer Miowera on November 
8th; intending to be back in Brazil by 
January Ist. 


Cuba 
BisHop Kyicut, returning to his dis- 
trict after the General Convention, with 
his wife and daughter sailed from New 
York for Havana by the steamer Sara- 
toga on November 16th. 


Canal Zone 
Tue Rev. Henry B. Bryan, Arch- 
deacon of Panama, who sailed from New 
York by the steamer Tagus on Novem- 
ber 2d, after tarrying a day at Jamaica 
in conference with the Archbishop of the 
West Indies, continued his journey by 
the same steamer and arrived at Colon 
on November 10th. He officiated at 
three services that day, preaching the 
twenty-fourth anniversary sermon of the 
founding of the Church of England 

‘Mission on the Isthmus. 


1 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 

T the triennial meeting of the 
American Church Building 
[ \ Fund Commission held in 


Richmond, October 8th, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were. elected to con- 
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stitute the Board of Trustees for the 
three years ensuing: The Rt. Rev. George 
Worthington, p.p., the Rt. Rev. Leighton 
Coleman, p.p.; the Rev. Drs. W. W. 
Battershall, T. Gardiner Littell, Arthur 
S. Lloyd, Henry Anstice, William T. 
Manning, C. Campbell Walker; Messrs. 
William G. Low, L. Bradford Prince, 
James Grant Wilson, Henry E. Pierre- 
pont, John N. Carpender, Douglas Mer- 
ritt, Wiliam M. Franklin, Philip G. 
Birckhead and Burton Mansfield. 

The trustees met at the Church Mis- 
sions House on November 21st, and or- 
ganized the Board by electing the follow- 
ing officers: President, Bishop Worthing- 
ington; First Vice-President, Bishop 
Coleman; Second Vice-President, Mr. 
William G. Low; Secretary, General 
James Grant Wilson; Corresponding 
Secretary, the Rey. J. Newton Perkins; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mr. E. Walter Rob- 
erts. Mr. George C. Thomas, Treasurer 
of the Board of Missions, is by virtue of, 
his office Treasurer of this Commission. 


f 
DRILL AS A DISCIPLINE 


Occasionally one hears criticism of military 
drill in mission schools, on the ground that it 
tenders to foster a military spirit. One advan- 
tage of such a drill as a discipline was illus— 
trated recently at Boone College, Wuchang. 
The rector, Mr. Jackson, tells of the incident: 

HIS year the school went on a river 

trip for its annual picnic, During 
the day one of the boys was drowned. — 
Under ordinary circumstances, among 
the Chinese this would have caused great 
panic. When it was known that the boy 
was in the water orders were given for 
all the boys to “fall in”—not into the 
water, of course, but into ranks. The 
whole school obeyed immediately, and for 
an hour and a half 250 boys stood in 
perfect order while the river was dragged 
with nets until the drowned boy’s body 
was recovered. Then the entire school 
returned home under thorough controk 
and discipline. This would have been 
impossible a few years ago. It. was only 
made possible on this occasion by the 
daily drill in the school. 
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AT THE MANGER 


CHRISTMAS Child, 
So roughly cradled here, 
Born, undefiled, 

Of Maiden-Mother dear; 

None dreamed Thy true estate, 
None deemed Thee to be great, 
There in Thy swaddling bands, 
In far-off Eastern lands, 

Save that wise Mother-heart, 
To whom the Angel’s word 
Revealed Thee as the Lord 

And Saviour that Thou art. 

We praise Thee, Thee we bless, 
And worship and confess 

As God and Lord on high, 
Whom Angels, in the sky, 

And men on earth adore; 
But for this single day 
Our lingering hearts will stay 

Within the stable door 
Where, as a Baby, laid, 

Thy humanness has made 

All human hearts Thine own: 

There, where all helpless shown, 

Thou madest manger, Throne; 

Blessing all cradles upon earth, 

Blessing each child of human birth, 

Giving new meaning to the mirth 

Of motherhood, and so, 

Filling all hearts, both high and low, 

With a fresh sense of childhood’s 

grace 

Reflected from Thine infant face. 

—Wm. Croswell Doane. 


THANKSGIVINGS 
“We thank Thee’— 


For the return of another Christ- 
mas-tide with its message of love 
and hope. 

For the clear witness to Thy Pres- 
ence, and to the Power of Thy 
Grace as manifested in souls con- 
verted and transformed. 

For the many encouragements and 
achievements vouchsafed to Thy 
servants in Japan. Page 970. 

For the service of those who in 
mission hospitals seek to bring com- 
fort and strength to Thy children in 
need. Pages 961 and 978. 


1 “The chief evidence for Christianity is 
the power of the Gospel in action. Men 
may argue as they like about Christianity, 
but so long as it remains the power of God 
unto salvation; so long as it changes wills, 
converts souls and comforts hearts, it 
carries with it its own evidence, which 
nothing can refute.”—Bishop of London. 


1 Sees oa 


INTERCESSIONS 
“That it may please Thee”’— 


To teach all Thy people to pray 
more faithfully day by day. 

To give Thy blessing of wisdom 
and power to Thy servants soon to 
be consecrated bishops in the Church 
of God. : 

To cheer with the Christmas joy 
all those who witness and work for 
Thee in distant and lonely places. 

To put it into the hearts of Thy 
people to complete the new build- 
ing for St. Agnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh. To bless the workers and 
the work in Japan, Africa, Alaska, 


South-Dakota. Pages 970, 989, 1007, 
963. 


To enable us all in this time of un- 
certainty to make willing sacrifices 
that the progress of the Church be 
not stayed.? 


PRAYERS 


V.—Thou shalt call His Name Jesus. 
R.—For He shall save His people from 
their sins. 

GOD, Who makest us glad 
with the yearly remem- 
brance of the birth of Thine 

only Son, Jesus Christ; grant that 
as we joyfully receive Him for our 
Redeemer, so we may with sure con- 
fidence behold Him when He shall 
come to be our Judge, Who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 

V.—Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 

R.—Make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. 

LORD, Jesus Christ, Who at 
Thy first coming didst send 
Thy messenger to prepare 

Thy way before Thee; grant that 
the ministers and stewards of Thy 
mysteries may likewise so prepare 
and make ready Thy way, by-turning 
the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just, that at Thy 
second coming to judge the world 
we may be found an acceptable peo- 
ple in Thy sight, Who livest and 
reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit ever, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


2 Offerings to December ist show a de- 
crease of about $4,500, as compared with 
last year. 
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MISS BOYD’S HOME IN TOKYO 


WORK AMONG GIRL STUDENTS IN JAPAN 
BY L. H. BOYD 


\HE Japanese girl has now ar- 
rived at a very trying period 
in her existence, for she has all 
the responsibilities of an inde- 

pendent life without having had the 
training for it. The men have had their 
restless period, the girls are now pass- 
ing through theirs. They flock to Tokyo 
in crowds, about 2,000 each year. The 
Government is concerned about them, 
their parents are anxious; but they will 
come, and since we cannot stop their 
coming, we can help them to find out 
what is better than all other learning, and 
also try to keep them from the dangers 
that beset them in this huge city. The 
Government, as far as possible, provides 
dormitories at each school, but these 


simply cannot accommodate all. The 
normal schools accommodate all regular 
pupils, but those who come for a special 
course have to find boarding-places for 
themselves. In a girls’ school near my 
home the pupils number 1,008; about 
100 live in the school dormitory, all the 
others have to board in the city. Of 
course some live in their own homes, 
some can find fairly good boarding- 
places; but, as a rule, most board in pri- 
vate houses, where no special care is 
exercised over them. 

My work is among these girls in the 
student district. When I first took it 
up, All Saints’ Church, with which I was 
to be connected, was on the border of 
Kanda, but later the church was moved 
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into Kanda itself. I was disappointed 
not to be able to get a house near the 
church, and was forced to take one in 
another part of Tokyo, where I remained 
until February, when I found a house 
nearer my work. After visiting the mis- 
sionaries who were working among girls 
in different parts of Tokyo, I decided, 
before I came to Kanda, to make a dor- 
mitory of my house, as most of those 
with whom I talked assured me that this 
is the best way to help these students. 
The house I have is a very good one, so 
far as it goes, but it will accommodate 
only eight girls, and it is full. My sit- 
ting-room serves as study and bedroom, 
and I use it for classes, as my study is 
not large enough for more than one or 
two. It is only necessary to secure a 
house, and get one girl as a boarder, 
and in a little while the house will be 
full. I have several nice girls in my 
house, and we have a pleasant home, but 
I would like to have one or. two extra 
rooms for a library and reading-room, 
and also a recreation room. Many of 
these thousands of girls have no place 
where they can go for amusement, and 
although they are not used to that, if 
they once learned to care for it, it would 
be better for them, for their pleasures 
are not what we should call pleasure. 
There is no restraining force to keep 
them, excepting those who are in the 
school dormitories, from running on the 
streets at all hours, and with anyone. Then 
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the students of both sexes meet together, 
which they have never been allowed to 
do before, and they do not know how to 
behave. My heart aches for many of 
these girls, who seem not to know what 
is wrong, or, if they know, have not the 
strength to resist temptation. 

In my house I am less strict than in the 
school dormitories, but we have rules also. 
We breakfast about half-past six, and 
then have prayers. The girls put their 
rooms in order; some do this before 
breakfast, as they have to start almost 
immediately for school. None are al- 
lowed to leave the house until just in time 
to get to school, and they must report to 
me or my Bible-woman when they return 
from school. It keeps us confined in the 
afternoon, but someone must be in, or 
the girls would be careless about coming 
home on time, and would go elsewhere 
in returning. From eight to two the girls 
are at school. JI must have some time 
for study myself, and I take from eight 
to nine. ey 

During the absence of the girls we 
try to work among the Christians, and 
visit at the houses of the Sunday- 
school children. If we do our work 
faithfully, there is very little time for 
play. There is so much to be done and 
so little time to do it in! I wish, oh, so 
much, that someone would come out this 
year to be with me, so that shé might take 
up the work when I go home. 


SENDAI EXPERIENCES 
BY F. R. BRISTOWE 


BOUT two months or so back 
one of our Christians, who 
had been helping as a kind 
of servant in the home of 

some friends during several weeks, was 
accused, a few days after her return 
home, of having stolen two rings, 
worth about twenty American dollars. She 
was not at the house at the time of their 
disappearance, but this seemed to make 
no difference in the suspicions. The girl 


was much troubled, and owing to all the 
talk connected with it, was unable to get 
to church that morning (Sunday), but. 
in the evening she hurried to Obune 
San, the mission woman, and asked her 
to pray for her. So they prayed to- 
gether, and the girl returned home. The 
next afternoon, as I was coming back 
from my rounds, I saw her with a beam- 
ing face in a kwmura at my door. She 
grasped my hand, and I took her into the 


ay 
‘ 


- 
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house and made her sit down. I had as 
yet heard nothing of the suspicions, but 
now had the tale from her with the 
sequel. On Monday morning she was 
fetched by policemen to the police 
station, but just before she got there a 
man on a bicycle met them, saying the 
rings were found and the culprit was 
discovered. As she said, “I have often 
before prayed for help to idols, and my 
people at home advised, even urged me, 
to do so now, but I would not give way; 
but the idols never heard and answered 
me as God has. I will never doubt Him 
again.” She has left Sendai now, and 
lives two or three hours by train from 
here, at Nakamura, where we have no 
worker. I went to see her last Monday. 
She has married a veterinary surgeon 
and helps in his work. This Sunday 
and Monday I am going to see the two 
newly confirmed ones from Schinorocki 
and, Monoka. I shall leave here about 
8 a.m. Sunday, and get back in time for 
my day’s work on Tuesday at 6 A.M. 
These are bright spots, but there are 
others. When I was in Hirosaki I met a 
teacher of English and his wife. 
man was interested in Christianity, and 
I found out just before he left that he 
had been baptized. His wife was more 
than interested, and was baptized before 
she left. Saturday they went to Waka- 
yama, where the three children were bap- 
tized and the wife well looked after. I 
had occasional news of the man, and 
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they have now come to Sendai. I paid 
my first visit on Monday and found that 
Mr. Ochiai had been before, but had been 
almost shown the door. “I could not get 
away from the Church at Wakayama, 
and it is after me again here,” said the 
man. To me he said: “I am of the same 
opinion I always was.” It was not true, 
but it was of no use to say anything. To 
everything I said the answer was, “So 
you think,” and then, “My wife is too 
busy with the children and her work on 
Sundays, so I cannot allow her to go to 
church.” When I left the house the wife 
followed me with tears in her eyes. 
“Please come and read to us, and pray 
with us, and visit us as often as you 
ean,” she begged. As the wife belongs 
to us and the man belongs to nobody, we 
shall naturally not dream of letting the 
poor woman slip; but this is a very sad 
case, is it not? 

To-night one of the girls and I go a 
few doors off to teach in a boarding- 
house of sewing pupils. We go every 
week and the girls come gladly to church 
when they can. We were asked to go 
about six months ago, and have been, on 
and off, ever since. Sometimes in ex- 
amination time we are not wanted. One 
or two of them are really interested, but 
they are not Sendai girls, mostly from 
Aomori, which is not unsatisfactory, as 
when they go back there they can still be 
looked after in our mission. 


WOMAN’S WORK AT ST. JOHN’S, KYOTO 
BY MARTHA ALDRICH 


It is nineteen years since Miss Aldrich first went to Japan, and a long time 
since we last heard of her present work. To those interested in the opening of 
St. John’s Church after such long delay, it is welcome news to hear of what is 
going on in connection with the congregation. 


N place of a holiday I have had con- 
siderable extra employment, earn- 
ing money for my work at St. 
John’s, work long expected and 

now at last come. While we were 
at the old building there was no chance 


to do anything for women. The new 
building gives’ us ample room, so read- 
ing clubs for girls and women and sew- 
ing-classes and cooking-classes have been 
arranged. J have always before this been 
able to earn, by teaching, the money 
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needed in my work, but now I need an 
extra amount for books for the reading 
club. I have a small amount to begin 
with, but more books will be needed by 
and by, and I am ambitious enough to 
plan for a circulating library connected 
with St. John’s, and with only the best 
books, which shall be a source of interest 
and instruction to the women as well as 
girls. They need such reading so much, 
and they have none. Indeed, the gen- 
eral lack of good reading possible to 
women in Japan is responsible in part 
for their immature minds. The training 
in the schools of to-day remedies in 
part the fault in the generation now 
growing up; but only a portion of this 
generation is able to have any but a 
primary school education. These es- 
pecially need books to read to enlarge 
their knowledge and give them higher 
ideals. Now they have none, or none 
that avails anything for them. 

Here is a sample of my day’s work: 
After the early morning hours, spent 
in my room, I went out for errands, 
getting at the same time fresh air and 
exercise. First came some necessary 
purchases, and these being made I went 
to St. Agnes’s School, in the interests of 
a scholarship pupil for whom I am re- 
sponsible. Returning home I found 
Bishop Williams’s cook awaiting me with 
some business of the bishop’s. This was 
finished just in time for me to receive a 
guest, Miss Kimura of the Bible school, 
invited to dinner. After dinner we 
talked awhile about the coming woman’s 
meeting, and when she took her leave, 
my pupils, young ladies from the 
high school, came. They had no sooner 
gone than a Japanese friend came to 
consult me on a subject concerning 
which he needed advice. The interview 
lasted until supper time, and after supper 
I returned to lessons, which were not 
finished until half-past nine. This was 
day before yesterday; and here is yester- 
day’s work, which was less strenuous. In 
the morning, before going out, I had to 
look after household matters, directing 
the housecleaning and the airing of bed- 
ding and clothes, something very neces- 
sary in this damp climate. Then a let- 
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ter had to be written, and at ten o’clock 
I was ready to go to Gojio, where I had 
business in connection with my work 
there. The jinrikisha ride there, over 
two miles, and my business visits at dif- 
ferent houses and the return ride, oc- 
cupied nearly three hours, making me 
nearly an hour late for my dinner. On 
account of this I had no time for rest 
before my lessons began. I had some 
rest, however, after they were finished 
and before supper, to prepare me in a 
measure, at least, for my usual evening’s 
work. 

The work at Gojio has prospered won- 
drously since we moved into the new 
building. The congregation has tripled 
in numbers and the deacon in charge, 
Mr. Murata, has a class of over thirty 
preparing for Baptism. Two members 
from my Bible-class, the only ones not 
already Christians, announced their in- 
tention last Sunday of joining Mr. 
Murata’s class this week. : 

Before the church was consecrated the 
services were held in the basement, 
Bishop Partridge thinking it best not 
to use the church proper for services un- 
til after its consecration; but now we 
can go up higher, and leave the base- 
ment to the Sunday-school and church 
work. 

Last winter was a very severe one, 
the unusual cold bringing with it an epi- 
demic of grippe. I escaped its clutches 
and was able to attend to relief work 
which fell to my share in addition to my 
usual work. Next winter I hope the 
women of the church will do that work 
for me, 


THE DECEMBER CON.- 
FERENCE 


HE officers’ conference for De- 
cember will be held in the 
Board Room at the Church 
Missions House on Thursday 

the 19th, from 10:30 a.m. till noon. 

Mrs. Hutchins, President of the 
Long Island Branch, will preside, and 
the subject of the conference will be, 
“How Oan the Woman’s Auxiliary Help 
Meet the Call for Workers?” 


ST. PETER’S BRANCH 


ST. PETER’S BRANCH OF THE WOMAN’S 
AUXILIARY IN HONOLULU 


_S we look on the faces of those 
who compose St. Peter’s Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in Honolulu, we 
see a group of Christian Chinese 

women banded together to forward the 
interests of Christ’s Kingdom. Many 
members of the Auxiliary will remember 
in Boston meeting Mr. and Mrs. Aseu. 
Mrs. Aseu was secretary of this branch, 
but with her husband, has left her home 
in Honolulu in order to make a new 
home in China, that she may care for the 
children of her adopted daughter, Mrs. 
Lam. This young Chinese widow has 
offered for work under Bishop Roots in 
the District of Hankow, and the love of 
her adopted parents is shown in their 
willingness to leave their home in Hono- 
lulu for this strange and far-distant spot. 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Aseu’s place in St. 
Peter’s Branch has been filled by Miss 
Sara Chung, well-known to some of the 
Auxiliary members. Somewhat over 
three years ago Miss Chung came to the 
States and entered the Deaconess’ Train- 
ing School in New York. Being a for- 
eigner she was allowed to remain for 
three years, and graduated in the 
early summer of 1906-07. She re- 
turned to her Hawaiian home, and to 
her mother’s house; but she goes out 
from this home to work among the 
women and children of her own race, 
carrying to them the intimate knowledge 
of a like birth and up-bringing, with 
the addition of the training and equip- 
ment gained in the New York school. It 
does not surprise us that she should have 
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been chosen to take the place left vacant 
by Mrs. Aseu in St. Peter’s Branch. 
She is one of our United Offering mis- 
sionaries, and from this branch came a 
portion of the $415 sent by the Auxiliary 
in Honolulu for the United Offering of 
1907. Miss Chung wrote, in July last: 

“Perhaps you will be surprised to 
know that St. Peter’s Woman’s Auxiliary 
elected me as secretary to fill Mrs. Aseu’s 
place. I hope that I may be able to 
do my share.. May I write and ask you 
if I am in trouble? 

“T subscribe to THE Spirir or Mis- 
sions. I will try and tell them some- 
thing about it. The only trouble is that 
my Sunday is so full that I cannot spend 
much time in that meeting. You know 
Chinese women are so busy during the 
weekdays, Sundays is the only day they 
could be together. Our early celebration 
is at seven in the morning. It is twenty 
minutes’ walk from my home to the 
church. Sunday-school is at ten and 
service at eleven o’clock; sometimes we 
do not get out till half-past twelve; then 
we have our meeting. Between half-past 
twelve and two o’clock I have to stay for 
meeting, rush home for my luncheon, 
and get out to St. Mary’s at two, which 
is three-quarters of an hour’s ride. I 
love to tell them about missions. My 
hope is that within a few months I may 
be able to start a Missions Study Class. 
I have just begun to teach a class of 
girls how to read and write Chinese in 
Roman letters.” 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT 
OF THE TRIENNIAL 


EFORE going to 
through the kind offices of Mrs. 
Sioussat, President of the 
Maryland Branch, and Miss 

Taylor, President of the Southern Vir- 
ginia Branch, the diocesan officers in 
those dioceses within the limits of the 
thirteen original States were asked to 
contribute, individually, some small sum, 
which might be presented to Bishop 
Montgomery as a token of their ap- 
preciation of the work in this country of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel. The idea of this gift was that, 
as our Woman’s Auxiliary had furnished 
the Auxiliary Room at the Church Mis- 
sions House, so we might contribute 
some article of furnishing to the room 
of the Women’s Mission Committee in 
the new house being built for the S. P. 
G. in London. On the evening of 
Thursday, October 3d, the presidents of 
the branches having a part in this gift 
were invited to meet Bishop Montgom- 
ery, and presented him with $300 for the 
purpose named. We have received in 
response from Miss Mackenzie, Secretary 
of the Committee of Women’s Work, the 
accompanying letter. 
19 Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S. W. 
November 8th, 1907. 
My dear Miss Emery: 

Our Monthly Committee Meeting 
included a most interesting little 
ceremony when Bishop Montgomery 
made the gratifying announcement 
of the gift of $300 confided to his 
care by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the American Board of Missions, 
handing it to the Chairman in the 
name of the donors. 

I am instructed by my Committee 
to convey to you a most hearty 
vote of thanks on their behalf, 
coupled with great appreciation of 
the kind thought which prompted 
this additional link in the long 
chain of events which binds us 
together. 

I trust that when you visit us 
next year for the Pan-Anglican 
Congress you may see your gift in 
a substantial form in the offices 
of our Women’s Work, and will ap- 
prove of the shape it has taken. 
It is most interesting to know that 
the original States of the Union 
are represented in this donation in 
commemoration of the 300 years of 
Church privilege they have en- 
joyed. 

Will you convey the special’ 
thanks of the Committee to the 
Presidents of the Maryland and 
Southern Virginia Branches for 
their share in the matter? 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ErHet F. MACKENZIE, 
Secretary. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXIL- 
PARRY AN DaldS “AVPPOR- 
TIONMENT FOR GEN- 

ERAL MISSIONS 


1 accordance 


with the 


resolution 


adopted in Richmond, we here print 
the names of those branches which in 
1906-07 contributed the amount sug- 
gested to them as their share of the 
annual $100,000 asked by the Board of 
Missions of the Woman’s Auxiliary: 


Alabama, Michigan City, 
Albany, Milwaukee, 
Asheville, Missouri, 
California, Nebraska, 
Central Penn., Newark, 
Chicago, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, New Mexico, 
Dallas, North Carolina, 
Delaware, North Dakota, 
Duluth, Ohio, 
East Carolina; Olympia, 
Harrisburg, Salina, 
Honolulu, South Carolina, 
Iowa, ‘Southern Florida, 
Kansas, Southern Virginia, 
Kentucky, Texas, 
Lexington, Vermont, 
Los Angeles, Washington, 
Louisiana, Western Mass., 
Marqueite, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Africa, 
Massachusetts, Cuba, 
Michigan, Kyoto, 

Tokyo. 


THE NOVEMBER CON- 
_ FERENCE 


HE November conference was 
held in the board room of the 


Church Missions 


House on 


Thursday the 21st, at 10:30 
A.M., Miss Tomes, President of the New 
_ York Branch, presiding: 


After prayers, Miss Tomes explained. 


that the first half-hour of the conference 
would be given to the routine business, 
and the last hour devoted to the con- 
_ sideration of the topic for the day: “The 
Triennial; Its Lessons and Impetus.” 
On ealling the roll, it was found that 
Connecticut was represented by four of- 
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ficers; Kentucky by one; Long Island, 
four; Louisiana, one; Newark, five (two 
Juniors); New York, fifteen (one 
Junior); North Dakota, one; Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, one; Pittsburgh, 
one; Tokyo, one: 

The Secretary began her report by 
speaking of Miss Cornelia Jay, whose 
death occurred in New York on October 
25th. 

It was after the General Convention 
of 1871, at which the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions was authorized, 
that the Rev. Dr. McKim returned to his 
parish of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
Va., and the Rev. Dr. Alsop, to Christ 
Church, Rye, N. Y., and before a Secre- 
tary was appointed for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as a whole, each formed a 
parochial branch, in one of which Miss 
Stuart, and in -the other Miss Jay be- 
came the moving spirit. These two rec- 
tors and the Virginia secretary were all 
at the Triennial in Richmond, at which 
time Miss Jay’s life was drawing to a 
close. 

In 187£ Bishop Horatio Potter ap- 
pointed Miss Jay as President of the 
Foreign Committee in the Diocese of 
New York. She began the monthly 
meetings of this Committee with small 
gatherings of her relatives and intimate 
friends; she made parish visits and 
formed branches, when the work of For- 
eign Missions was little known and little 
loved; she printed reports, historical leaf- 
lets, missionary catechisms; she started a 
Foreign Missionary paper, which was 
issued’ for many years; she inaugurated 
missionary gifts, still continuing their 
annual payments into the missionary 
treasury; and her meetings were always | 
accompanied with Bible-reading and 
with prayer: hardly an effort of these 
later days but was known in her earlier 
years, and it was only failing powers 
which caused her to give up the work in 
which her interest continued through life 
and is shown now that she is gone. Her 
remembrance of missions in her will was 
the final act, crowning a good example, 
which old and young in the Woman’s 
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Auxiliary and its Junior Department to- 
day, will do well never to forget. 

Since the Triennial in Richmond, the 
annual reports of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, thousands of United Offering leaf- 
lets, boxes and prayer cards, have been 
issued; also three excellent Junior pam- 
phlets prepared: No. 1, on Prayer, by 
Miss Lindley, of New York; No. 2, For 
the Younger Juniors, by Miss Sleppy, of 
Minnesota; No. 3, on Methods, by the 
Senior Round Table of Michigan. “The 
Triennial in Richmond,” being pages 
struck off from the November number of 
Tue Spirit or Missions, has also been 
sent out, together with a letter to the 
presidents and corresponding secretaries 
of the diosesan branches, asking that 
special attention be given to five things 
during the present year: 

First—Increase in parochial branches 
and individual membership. 

Second—Increase of gifts for General 
Missions. 

Third—Increase of strength in the 
Junior Department. 

Fourth—Plans for the United Offering 
of 1910. 

Fifth—Representation at the Trien- 
nial Conferences of Diocesan Officers. 

To each branch a suggestion has been 
made as to what the women and the 


Juniors may do toward the $100,000 de-. 


sired of the Auxiliary. 

The conference was opened by a paper 
from Mrs. McConnell, of Louisiana, in 
answer to the question: “What she found 
most helpful at the Triennial meetings.” 
The great assemblage at the Auditorium; 
the report of the United Offering; the 
pilgrimage to Jamestown; the practical 
benefit gained from the talks and ex- 
periences of the missionaries from the 
field; the stories of isolated women, 
sharing in missionary gifts; the personal 
contact with those reporting mission 
work; and the spiritual impress received, 
was Mrs. McConnell’s response. 

Mrs. Hutchins, of Long Island, fol- 
lowed with a brief paper on “The Im- 
petus Given by the Triennial”; dwelling 
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upon the deep realization of the supreme 
value of personal service. Mrs. Hutch- 
ins spoke of the United Offering, as re- 
sulting from the personal effort of treas- 
urers all over the world, aided by per- 
sonal prayers which shall result in the 
offer of persons themselves. The enrol- 
ment of new parish branches and the in- 
crease of missionary study classes are 
results to be looked for from, this 
Triennial. 

The third paper, presented by Miss 
Ferguson, of Connecticut, was in answer 
to the question, “What were the mis- 
takes, if any, at the Triennial Meeting, 
and how may they be avoided in 1910?” 
The suggestions made by Miss Ferguson 
were, that in order to save time, and to 
conduct better the business of the meet- 
ing, the diocesan officers should, in some 
measure, familiarize themselves with 
Parliamentary Law and Rules of Order, 
getting some book on the subject and 
studying it carefully before the next 
Triennial; such study being useful, not 
only on these occasions, but in the busi- 
ness meetings of diocesan branches. 
Miss Ferguson urged a smaller number 
of officers for the conduct of business 
meetings, and suggested the question, 
Whether a permanent presiding officer 
might in the course of years be a help in 
solving present difficulties ? 

Considerable discussion followed these 
papers; the most important additional 
point brought forward being the United 
Offering Services, and how to avoid what 
had been the painful note in so much of 
harmony and delight, the noise and con- 
fusion in the church preceding the ser- 
vice; and the conference unanimously 
asked that an early hour for the Corpor- 
ate Communion might be had in Cincin- 
nati in 1910. 

Mrs. Mann, of North Dakota, spoke in 
favor of allowing others than diocesan 
officers, to represent the branches at the 
Officers’ Triennial Conferences, succeed- 
ing that of 1910. 

At noon the conference adjourned, the 
members gathering in the chapel for 
noon-day prayers. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Mexico and Cuba; also work in the 
in forty dioceses, including missions to the 
Indians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-eight bisheps, 
and stipends to 1,530 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals 


Haitien Church and in Brazil; 


and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 


receipt of the following sums from October 1st to November ist, 1907. 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 
NotTe.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.’ are Specials, which do not aid the 


Board in meeting its appropriations. 


In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 


amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbrevia- 


tion “Wo, Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auwiliary. 


Home Dioceses 


Alabama 
Ap. $55.00 
MozsILE—Mrs. V. E. Mitchell, Frn.... 


Albany 
Ap. $692.67 


ALBANY—AIl Saints’: 1906-07, Gen... 
ioly Innocents: + (GeN. «sisi see «+0 = 
AMSTERDAM—St, Ann’s: 
CoHoES—St. John’s: Gen...........- 
GLENS FaLLs—Church of the Messiah: 

Dom., 25 cts.; Gen., $6.50 


GREEN ISLAND—St. Mark’s: Frn..... 
Hopart—St. Peter’s: Gen.......... 
Hoosick FaLLus—St. Mark’s: Gen. 

Hupson—Christ Church: ‘Apportion- 


MeNt 1O0G=OT%s GONs as 6 <clciejelele «2-0 
LAKE GEORGE—Babies’ Guild, Gen.... 
MorRISTOWN—Christ Church: Gen.... 


Arkansas 


Ap. $50.00 


Hot Sprines—Mrs. Gilbert C. Green- 
WAY, GOT. 8. 6c. ce ee eve ene ciaecice 


Central New York 
Ap. $134.62; Sp. $1,100.00 


AUBURN—St. John’s: Work of Miss 

lari ELaAMKO Wes crs, ches se. s lets = 
McDonovuGH—Calvary: Gen.......+.+ 
OwxEGo—St. Paul’s: Men’s pak: ober 

bek-s, XO ClO @ ae ion CrocbOOG tS ae) cao 
SyRACUSE—Calwary: Gen........+-0% 
GIOECERIGEN lors at a. stein.clic sie ole ee sions ose 


bebe fr Eh Church: $32.82, S. S.,* 
SD byelGeerihetctetors eters elisa ite wie ous miele er sif6 
WATERTOWN — , “Prinity Church: Mrs. 
Emma Taylor, Sp. for Church Exten- 
sion Fund, Porto Rico, $500; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Miss Tsuda (of ‘which 


55 


50 


00 


00 


- Drirtron—William B. Fry, 


forsschool, $450), "S600... - ere 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., 
District, “Jane Dows Westcott 
Memorial” scholarship, High School, 
Cuttington, Africa 


ec 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ap. $301.66; Sp. $112.93 
Sp. for 
Blue Ridge Mountain Secs Vir- 
Pabonley Room onic od 
St. CLAIR—Holy ‘Apostles’: Gen..... 
ScRANTON—St. Luke’s S. S.: Sp. for 
publication of Bishop Whitehead’s 
catechism in Spanish, Porto Rico... 
WILKES BARRE—St. Stephen’s: Sp. for 
Dr. Brown, for his work, 
$100; S. S., Brazil, $81.15; 
Drones? s” scholarship, High 
School, Africa, $40; “St. Stephen’s” 
scholarship, Colored People’s Orphan 
Asylum, Africa, $50; “‘St. Stephen’s” 
scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
chang, $50; “St. Peter’s’ scholar- 
ship, St. Agnes’s School, Kyoto, $50. 
MIScELLANEOUS—Decimus, 
Junior Aux., Sp. for Library Fund, 
Wiichang, Hankow:s aceite sis 6e « 5 


eeccerseee 


Chicago 
Ap. $185.71; Sp. $100.00 

AvRoRA—Trinity Church: Dom. and 

EOP oP aoserers sgeenione eteae ele ster sterceetetohahe pers 
Cuicaco — Grace: “L.,” “Hibbard 

Memorial’ scholarship, St. John’s 

University, Shanghai, $70; Sp. for 

Bishop McKim, Tokyo, oe emo! 

Clergy Insurance Fund; $100.25... 
St. James’s: “A Member,” Gon SS Cnn Oe 
St. Philip?s: Frnet ius 
DUNDEE—St. James’s: Wo. “Aux. "Gen. 
EvANSTON—St. Luke’s: Dom. and Frn. 
OaK ParK—Grace S. S.*: ma 3 sane 

Prn. . aie emeteverere oak 
MiscELLANEOUS—-Wo. Aux., Gen. 


1,100 00 


40 00 


371 15 


00 
5 00 


25 00 


5 00 
7 35 
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Colorado 

Ap. $14.63 
DENVER—St. Barnabas's 8S, S.: Work 
of Bishop Brent, Philippine Islands, 
$3.58; Bishop Hare’s work, South 
Dakota, SG.06 eves cess cevurvwsee 
PuEBLO—Ascension: Frn........e+00% 


Connecticut 
Ap. $771.59; Sp. $146.00 


BRIDGEPORT—St. John’s: For “Glover 
Sanford Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo..........- 

BROOKLYN—Trinity Church: Dom..... 

EAST BERLIN—St. Gabriel’s: In loving 
memory of Dwight Chittenden Hewes, 
LSSSSUOO Se (GON e ierciehels ade eee. alareiels 

HARTFORD—Christ Church: “A Mem- 

Trinity .Church: Dom. and Frn....... 
TD) ee Cet Shs tor 
ATR KA Bernal chenattne es Mert eames feral 

MERIDEN—S¢. Andrew’s 8S. S.: Sp. for 
publication of Bishop Whitehead’s 
eatechism in Spanish, Porto Rico... 

MippDLE Happam—Christ Church: Gen. 

New Havpn—Christ Church: Sp. for 
Rev. Walter C. Clapp’s work at Bon- 
toc, Philippine Islands 

RIDGHE LEE D——"O.5°" (Gem. sthaleetvin,.. cae 

Roxpury—Christ Church: Apportion- 
Mone TEIOC-O%.) GON sence mace eeeite ee 

STAMFORD—Emmanuel Church S. S.: 
for Bishop Rowe’s work in Alaska... 

Wooppury—St. Paul’s: Gen......... 

MISCELLANEOUS—F airfield Archdeacon- 
ry, Sp. for Brazil 


Dallas 
Ap. $46.75 
DENISON—St. Luke’s: Apportionment 
TOO G04) VGON, ca ccnsrsverene ries: daneh en Ree oie 
Delaware 


Ap. $15.25; Sp. $85.80 
New CastLteE—‘‘A Churchwoman,” Frn. 
WILMINGTON—Trinity Church: Dom., 
$3; Frn., $2.25; Sp. for Bishop 
Spalding’s work, Utah, $85.80 


Kast Carolina 
Ap. $5.00; Sp. $1.00 


1 (In Me- 
moriam), “J. G. 

WILMINGToN—J. H. Hardin, Sp. for 
Church Extension Fund, Porto Rico. 


Fond du Lac 
Ap. $10.00 
MENASHA—St. Stephen’s: Dom.... 


Harrisburg 
Ap. $88.37; Sp. $1.00 
BLOOMSBURG—John G, Freeze, Sp. for 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Porto Rico..... 
BLOSSBURG—St. Luke’s: Gen........ 
LANCASTER—St. James’s: Medical Mis- 
Glons,  Aleskays:.,adias. ae ernie sete cy wh 
RENovo—Trinity Church: Gen....... 
MISCELLANEOUS—“‘Two Members of the 
CAULCH, AGOt aieitvert alanterasuurt codte a Oe 


Indianapolis 
Ap. $51.14 


JEFFERSONVILLE — St, Paul’s: Junior 
PAUL Rg, AGG IG eo) srmentaane cron ce ehemhatte csi ane 
TERRE HAuTE—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 


Ors 


46 


10 


91 


10 


50 
13 


63 
00 


50 
00 
00 


00 
52 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
57 


00 


75 


00 


05 


00 
00 


00 


00 
75 


00 
82 


00 


00 
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Iowa 
Ap. $4.50; Sp. $3.00 

EMMETSBURG—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
INDEPENDENCE—C, D, Jones, Sp. for St. 
Luke’s Memorial Hospital, Ponce, 
Porto Rico....s.. Pe er fey ee 

Kansas 

Ap. $5.00 
EuREKA—St. Thomas’s: Mrs. Edith B. 
Kerr, Dom. and FIrn......--+++++-- 


Kansas City 
Sp. $2.70 
St. JosePpH—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop Brooke, for work, Okla- 
homa, $1.50; Sp. for Bishop Keator, 
Olympia; $2.20...5 2220 + vi aw swe se 


Kentucky 
Ap. $29.28; Sp. $25.00 
HENDERSON—St. Paul’s: Gen......-.-.- 


LOUISVILLE—Advent 8S. S.: Sp. for 
iron beds for new school, Soochow, 


SHan Shalt ie eins e200 00's ole wie nein 6 eyeiars 
St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., Brazil...... 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., ‘Gen... 6. ces- 

Lexington 
Ap. $14.00 


MIDDLESBORO—St. Mary’s: Gen....... 
SoMERSET—Christ Church: Gen....... 


Long Island 
Ap. $118.80; Sp.-$50.00 
BROOKLYN—Ohrist Church: Sp. for 


BAZ oc outta crates Aerie is ivi 
EASTHAMPTON—St. Luke’s: Frn...... 
JAMAICA—Grace: Gen........--- ate ue 
MANHASSET—Christ Church: Gen..... 
PorT WASHINGTON — St. Stephen’s: 


Gene. cass ere oe er “anaae 
West Istip—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 


Sp. fore Rev. Mr. Prevost, for 
Arthur’s schooling....... yale Ae 
Louisiana 
Ap. $68.20 
LucKkNow—Wo. Aux., Dom., $2.25; 
Frn., $42 Gert, "S2 a0 5 acer Surecsien 
New ORLEANS—Christ Church: Wo. 
AUR. PROS ad ore apcgear gre sie peieisl orerersie 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Mrs. Evans’s 


salary, Alaska, $1; Frn., 60 cts.; 
SoS. RP GO ESba ro c,cicte wie aug sisteusieie 
WILLIAMSPORT—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 
Maine — 

Ap. $22.23; Sp. $171.00 
AuGusTa—St. Barnabas’s: Sp. for 
Bishop Roots, Hankow............. 
St. Mark’s: Gen... «i. 
BANGoR—St. John’s: Gen........ ria 
NortH East Harspor—‘Friends,’”’ Sp. 
for Endowment Fund, ‘‘North Hast 
Harbor’ bed in Manila Hospital.... 
PITTSTON—St, Andrew’s: Gen........ 


Maryland 

Ap. $176.40; Sp. $124.93 
Bishop 
EKinsolvitie, es Brazile sc .fisresse senmrente 
St. George’s: Wo. Aux., for work of Rey. 
— R. E. Wood, Wuchang, Hankow, $15 ; 
“Sp. for ground in Training-school, 
Flanka wi see ius wcekets neunioigieterettccety 
St. Peter’s: ‘‘A Member,” Sp. for 
Church Extension Fund, Porto Rico. 
G. Herbert Boehm, Sp. for St. Luke’s 


Acknowledgments 


Memorial Hospital, Ponce, Porto 
Vig ay tS Sie 0 Cee Eee 
“H. W. A.,” Sp. for Rev. Mr. Ancell, 
Shaneha leer a onetses wie woke ales 
“Cash,” Sp. for St. Luke’s Memor- 
ial Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico, $1; 
Sp. for Church Extension Fund, 
POntowkrcon s Levees dione <6 Sosa 5 
BALTIMORE Co. (CATONSVILLE) — St. 
Timothy’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $4; 
Frn., $4; Indian, $4; Colored, $4; 
(ORS) NS OY: SAS 5 SO 5-0, Sion RIA OR Eee een 
(Huntingdon) — St. John’s: 
Brooke w OkAnOMar scores cic vive oes 
(LUTHERVILLE) — Holy Comforter 
Chapel: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Uta 
Hayashi, Osaka, Kyoto, for education 
of Talsit Nakanishiiins sie sa.cbre cee 
{Towson)—Trinity Church: Brazil... 
FREDERICK CoO, (FREDERICK) — All 
Saints’: Sp. for Miss Alice Clark, 
of Hankow, $19; Sp. for Boone Col- 
lege Library Fund, Hankow, $35... 
HARFORD Co. (EMMORTON) — St. 
Mary’s: Wo. Aux., Gen........... 
Howard Co. (ELKRIDGE)—Grace : Gen. 
(HIGHLAND)—Mt. Calvary: Gen...... 
BESO MGT St Gel ernecoercieta onceie ete stelere 
(ELLIcoTT)—S?t. John’s: Dom., $20; 
Wo; Aux? sindian,: *-$2:50': EF rn., 
$2.50; ‘‘The Juniors,’ Alaska, $10; 
China, $5; Japan, $5; Indian, $5.. 


Massachusetts 
Ap. $111.51; Sp. $358.77 
Boston (DORCHESTER) — St. Mary’s: 
[DEEN Sod S40 5 SOOO OC GOTO’ 0.0 To 
St. Paul’s: “A Friend,” Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Wusih Dispensary Building, 
Sa ea So) a a a ee coco soon 
“M. R. S.,” Sp. for Bishop Brent’s 
work among Igorots, Philippine Isl- 
ands, $100; -Sp. for Bishop Fer- 
guson’s work, Africa, $50; Sp. for 


.Bishop Rowe’s. school work in 
PIBSICA, | DOO sensiclc: eecaekeleeleietele levehs ous .6 
Far feet 8 page Colored BWOL Ka ste  stelis cnet 
CAMBRIDGE — Christ Church: Young 
Men’s Bible-class, Sp. for Bishop 
Restarick, of Honolulu............. 


8t. James’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign 
Continent Bam reyecsccneleicieiseacele stones s 
FALMOUTH (Woop’s HoLe)—Church of 
the Messiah: Church Work Associa- 
tion, Gen., $25; Indian, $10....... 
Lynn—St. Stephen’s S. S.: Sp. for 
publication of Bishop Whitehead’s 
catechism in Spanish, Porto Rico... 
New Breprorp—St. James’s: Co-opera- 
tive Sales, Gen........... jo) SCOR 
RocKPport—St. Maryse Gews. <n. 
SwaNsEA—OChrist Church: Apportion- 
ment 1906-07, Gen...... 
MISCELLANEOUS-—Branch Wo. ‘Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Contingent Fund (of 
which from “Friends,” $18, oe 
ee Club; $5))< ccs acvewieies 


Michig: an 
Ap. $54.92 ; Bp $20.00 
DETROIT—Epiphany: 


Gen. 
Mrs. Alice B. Graig “and 


St. John’s: 
three sons, toward the orphanage at 
Soochow, Shanghai.........+-+.++- 6 
Owosso—Christ Church : cel a ee 


MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 
offertory at meeting in St. James’s 
Church, Grosse Ile, Sp. for Chinese 
Hospital, San Franciseo, California.. 


Minnesota 
Ap. $9.87; Sp. $76.52 


Lz Sueur Centre—St. Paul’s 8. 8.: 
Sp. for St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shang- 
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00 
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00 
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17 
00 


00 
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00 
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00 
50 


00 


. KEENE—St. James’s: 


UNE US SSG. 6 Ca one OES ce oes 


W. C...Williston, Sp. for Church Ex- 
aah Fund, Porto RICO <isiseones 


St. Peter’s: Wo. Aes Communion 
Alms Memorial Service, Sp. for 
Church of St. John-in-the-Wilder- 
ness; Alaska) =i uiie eee eee sc 

WHITE BEAR LAKE—St. John-in-the- 
Wilderness: Wo. Aux., $7; Com- 
munion Alms, $2.70; Sp. for Church 
of St. John-in- -the-Wilderness, 
Alaska Sicciticstes tain soe eee eee 


Mri Alt vesren acs on ence eee 
Mississippi 
Ap. $1.29 
ABERDEEN—St. John’s: Gen.......... 
Missouri 
Ap, $60.35 
St. Lovis—St. Peter’s: Dom., $32.80; 
UN Gay hPa ROE GIO SO Se Bae Obie 
Nebraska 
Ap. $1.00 


SouTH OmMAHA—St. Clement’s: Dom.. 


Newark 
Ap. $26.16; Sp. $20.00 


Fort LEE—Church of the Good Shep- 
Wer Gd iSSsS. ©: = G Sie actewsise eae oie 
Hosoxen—Frank Hodson, Sp. for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Porto Rico....... 
NEWARK—Christ Church: Frn....... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., $5; Junioz 
Aux., $5; Sp. for Bishop Wells, 


Spokane, for Children’s Home..... 
New Hampshire 
Ap. $39.39 
oy eer aus of the Holy Spirit: 
Gp heaaints Otro O.6 OFT CTU GOS AD 6 


GROvETON—St. Mark’s 8. 8.*: Gen... 

Dom. and Frn. 

NasHvuA—Church of the Good Shep- 
Berd: Gewerscereciectetacae ana terres “5 


New Jersey 
Ap. $211.04; Sp. $90.50 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA—St, John’s: Offer- 
ing in church, July 25th, 1907, or- 
dination of Rev. Percy J. Brown, 
CHinta sia cmeertiersecatecters onste sie arele 

ATLANTIC CiTy—St. James’s : Sp. for 
Library Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.. 

Bay Hrap—All Saints’: Gen......... 

BERNARDSVILLE—St. Bernard’s: 
erset Inn School-house), 
$1.69; Sp. for St. Mark’s Hospital, 
Salt LAkes eSi. C4 are eupernore eerste eis 

BEVERLY—St. Stephen’s: “Junior Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sherman, for 
School Fund, Hankow, $2; Sp. for 
Junior class-rooms, St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, TOKYO; 292. s.csilow 000s caso axeiobale 

Bounp BrRooKk—St. Paul's: Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sherman, 
for School Fund, Hankow, $1; Sp. 
for Junior class-rooms, St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, $1..... 

Capr May—Advent: Sp. for “Library 
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Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.....-- ee 
DUNELLEN — Holy Innocents’: Junior 
Aux., Gen., 35 cts.; Sp. for Rev. A. 
M. Sherman, for School Fund, Han- 
kow, 25 cts.; Sp. for Junior class- 
rooms, St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, 20 
TAD ney Ome ecPO CRE UC) <) OCCURRENCE CRC CE CIE) 
ELIZABETH — Christ Church: Junior 
Aux., Gen., $2; Sp. for Rev. AA MS 
Sherman, for School Fund, Hankow, 


SE Src Piectmed ene o fo: 0 (961 '0|00eue. silbverealined une 


St. John’s: Boys, Junior Aux., Gen., 
20 ets.; Foreign Aid Committee, Wo. 
Aux., Frn., $25; Sp. for bed in St. 
James’s Hospital, Anking, Hankow, 
50) aR Morott terme tet OOo Oot 

Trinity Church: Junior Aux., 
$1.63; Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sherman, 
for School Fund, Hankow, $5; Sp. 
for Junior class-rooms, St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, $5....-++-+-+++s++5 

FLORENCE—St. Stephen’s : Junior Aux., 
Sp. for Rey. A. M. Sherman, for 
School Fund, Hankow......+-+++++5 

LAKEWoop—AIlL Saints’: Junior Aux., 
Gen., $3.30;-Sp. for Rev. te 
Sherman, for School Fund, Hankow, 


$5; Sp. for Junior class-rooms, St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo, $5.......-- 
MatrucHEN—St. Luke’s: Junior Aux., 


Gen., 80 cts.; Sp. for Rev. A. M. 
Sherman, for School Fund, Hankow, 


$2 
NAVESINK—AIl Saints’: 


ta iis x orca ela, eal oi ehe wants lelegs © oveleza ysis 
NETHERWOOD—St. Stephen’s: Junior 
Aux., $2; Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sher- 


man, for School Fund, Hankow, $1; 
Sp. for Junior class-rooms, St. Paul's 
GColleze, Tokyo, (bib. ..ts sectors 6 oe ck « 
New Brunswick — Christ Church: 
Junior Aux., Sp. for Rev. M. 
Sherman, for School Fund, Hankow.. 
PISCATAWAY — St. James’s: Junior 
Aux.) Gen. $25) Sp. for Rev, A] M- 
Sherman, for School Fund, Hankow, 
$1; Sp. for Junior class-rooms, St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo, $1.......... 
PLAINFIELD—Anonymous: Gen....... 
Rep BanK—Trinity Church: Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Rey. A. M. Sherman, 


for School Fund, Hankow, $5; Sp. 
for Junior class-rooms, St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, $5....... SMa reretntenege 
SaLpM—S#t. John’s: Gen.........--- 


Szna Girt—St. Uriel’s: Junior Aux., 
Gen., $1.45; Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sher- 
man, for School Fund, Hankow, 50 cts. 

SOMERVILLE—St. John’s: 

TRENTON—AIl Saints’: Junior Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sherman, for 
School Fund, Hankow......... Neate 

Trinity Church: Junior Aux., Sp. for 


Rey. A. M. Sherman, for School 

PUN e FLARKOW 94. + bok ccs mee cetavas this ines 

MISCELLANEOUS—‘Ten Per Cent.,’”’ Gen. 
New York 


Ap. $4,296.70; Sp. $11,175.25 
BRONXVILLE—Christ Church: Sp. for 
bed and bedding, St. James’s Hos- 

pital, Anking, Hankow.. 
CROTONVILLE—Grace Hall: Gen...... 
ie eae | LANDING — St. Andrew’s: 
(Clon me pro reeke RT Ceet a ict bs! charno agneee 
MATTEAWAN—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, for scholar- 
et St. John’s University, Shang- 

a eu st@ eV eiete ee Hb ete 6 be nace Boe wre ace ele 
MitLBRooK—Grace: Mrs. Myles Stand- 
ABH GIGI tite: cnateave/sel eiaraieiane. ws: deve et 
Mr. VeERNoN—T rinity Church: Gen... 
NEw YorK—AlIl Angels’: Gen........ 
All Souls’: Junior Aux., Sp. for Rogue 
River Mission, Ashland, Sacramento. 
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Beloved Disciple: Gen.....++eererees 
Calvary: ‘‘A Member,” Gen....-+-++-+ 
Church Missions House Chapel: Gen.. 
Grace: Committee on Missions to Col- 
ored People, St. Augustine’s League, 
Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $10; Sp. for Grace 
Hospital, Morganton, Asheville, $10; 
Sp. for Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, $5....... 
St. Agnes’s Chapel: Sp. for Bishop 
Griswold’s work, Salina.......-.-- 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish House: Wo. 
Alize Gerace c tae sesh ee tories 
St. James’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. F. 
E. Lund, for altar in St. James's 
Church, Wuhu, Hankow, in memory 
of Sigrid Lund. +. 2. sve wcs cee ew os 
St. John the Evangelist’s : 
beth H. Wisner, Gen.......-+seeee 
St. Michael’s S. S.: For Missions in 
the Diocese of Oregon, $17.62; Sp. 
for publication of Bishop White- 
head’s catechism in Spanish, Porto 
Rico; SLO....2 sis osc «oe ele see enaieesiaee= 
Trinity Chapel: Missions on the conti- 
nent of the United States (not 
Brazil, Cuba or Mexico), $1,525; 
Foreign Missions in China, Japan 
and Africa, $1,050; Apportionment 
L90T=08 —. Seccs th Siecle Oem s 
Mrs. Frederick T. Van Buren, 
“Mary ‘Spingler Van Buren” (In 


Memoriam) (Graduate) scholarship, 
South: Dakotas. <ecc0 cas sc ae ees Te 
“A Friend,’ through Wo. Aux., 
“Marie Antoinette Whitlock’ schol- 


arship, St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, 
Hankow . ws«<ianeies opie ates wake 
The Misses Jay, Wo. Aux., 
“Hope” scholarship, High School, 
Cuttineton, -Ammitdes a cance sew ee ees 
Ida Benjamin, Sp. for St. John’s-in- 
the-Wilderness, Alaska...........- : 
Mrs. Richard B. Duane, for 
ard Duane Memorial’ scholarship, 
St. Paul’s Collége, Tokyo... ... << «7 
“Cash,” Sp. for St. Luke’s Memorial 
Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico........ 
Miss: 2. BowaCot, Geb. <1. sae yeatinccoes 
OssInING — Trinity Church:  Gen., 
$80.06; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Hospital 
of the Good Shepherd, Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, $75; Boys, Junior Aux., 
support of boy at Cape Mount, Af- 
rica, $25; Girls, Junior Aux., sup- 
port of girl in-Japan,eSZo.cse~.. o 
POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 


‘RyE—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. for 


Miss Carter’s work at Koyukuk, 
Alaske Sionicncieee < re ee ‘ 
TrvoLi—St. Paul’s: $122.16, Appor- 


tionment 1906-07, S. S., $64.87, Gen. 
YONKERS—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 
Mrs. John H. Clark, for native work 
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15 


15 


Wo. Aux.,”’ Sp. for Bishop Fer- 
guson, for the Julia C.- Emery 
Sehoole ste cats Reso catalogers Stents -... 10,500 


St. Augustine’s League, Sp. for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
ern Virginia, $100; Sp. for St. Au- 
gustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
Os Polini GLO Ole cre vic crererementerenel cats 


North Carolina 

Ap. $1.25; Sp. $1.00 
HALIFAX—St. Mark’s: Gen.......... 
RALEIGH—Dr. R. M. Lewis, Sp. for St. 


Luke’s Memorial Hospital, t 
_ Porto Reb ee ee 
Ohio 
Ap. $772.25; Sp. $7.50 


CLEVELAND—St. Mark’s: Sala of 
Rey. Nathan Matthews, Cape Mount, 
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St. Paul’s S. S8.*: 
Trinity Cathedral: Consecration Offer- 

ing, 

Mrs. Lascelles, Sp. for Library Fund, 

Wuchang, Hankow......... Beaesleleiers's 
East LivERPOooL—St. Stephen’s: Gen. 
ELYRIA—St. Andrew’s S. S.: Sp. for 

publication of Bishop Whitehead’s 

catechism in Spanish, Porto Rico... 


Pennsylvania 

Ap. $2,865.30; Sp. $1,200.93 
BRISTOL—S?t. Paui’s: Gen........... 
Bryn MAwr—Church of the Redeemer: 
Sp. for Bontoc Equipment Fund, 
PATIPDING SASlANAS se ie sce heels, oe ere-6 
Miss Thomas, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Ogden, toward purchasing sewing 
machine for St. James’s Hospital, 
Amn NS es FIADKOW susie setae o ss.5. sis msieiee s 
“A Friend,’ support of Rev. J. K. 
OCT ai RONG OF eragewed ave elo susycns yen sier,o%e 
CHELTENHAM—St. Paul’s: Wo. - 
“Kinsolving’’ (Divinity) scholarship, 
Brazil 
GwyNEDD—Church 
Sy WS ECG IARR Ren stay os cuisckcssecs scesyaus-s 
JENKINTOWN—Church of Our Saviour: 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign Life In- 
surance Fund 
Mepia—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance Fund.... 
PHILADELPHIA—Advocate: Wo. Aux., 
Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo, $1; 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance Fund, 


of the Messiah: 


$3 
Christ Church Hospital: Wo. 5 
“Pennsylvania Foreign Committee” 
scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
Hankow...... LOTT te ae 


(WeEstT)—Grace Church Chapel 8S. 8.: 
“A Class of Little Girls,’ work in 
PA eAS ICG stews, eeeenasareteceucliolens siete’ ensue te fe 

(Mt. Atry)—Grace: Dom., $59.23; 
Wo. Aux., Training-school for Bible- 

Sp. -for 


women, Hankow, $12.50; 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $3... 
Holy Apostles’: Wo. Aux., “Julia C. 


Emery” scholarship, Orphan Asylum, 
Cape Palmas, Africa, $5; Miss Bab- 
cock’s salary, Tokyo, $5; Sp. for 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $5; S. 
S., Sp. for Bishop Ferguson, Africa, 
for bill for Julia C. Emery School, 
SLT 
Holy Trinity Church: “Mrs, W. B. S.,” 
Sp. for Dr. Brown, Brazil, $25; Miss 
Schott’s Missionary Bible-class, Wo. 
Aux., Bible-reader, China, $25; 
Hooker Memorial School, Mexico, 
(SONS Maia Gi c.6 Rik. <ceh eee aisles Me ra 


Porto Rico, 
Graves, Shanghai, $8.90; 
Bishop Ferguson, Africa, $11.51; Sp. 
for Bishop Rowe; Alaska, for Rev. 
C. E. Betticher’s work, $11.25; Wo, 
Aux., ‘Pennsylvania Wo. Aux. 
scholarship, Mexico, $5; Sp. for 
“John W. Wood” scholarship, Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, 
St. Andrew’s: Sp. 
Tokyo, $27; Sp. for work of Rey. Cc 
E. Betticher, Alaska, $2.........- 
St. James’s: Wo. Aux., Miss Babcock’s 
salary, Tokyo aiees tice 
(KENSINGTON)—St. Luke’s : 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance..... 
St. Matthias’s: Wo, Aux., “Pennsyl- 
vania Foreign Committee” scholar- 
ship, St. Agnes’s School, Kyoto..... 
St. Michael and All Angels’: Work 
among negroes in the United States.. 
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- WEST CHESTER—Holy Trinity: 


(OVERBROOK)—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Clark for schools in 
Hankow, $5; Sp. for Foreign Life 
LOSUPANGOM SSeS. oh .cct ee ee 

St Peterc ep ees Gen. = ae eee 

(GERMANTOWN) — St. Peter’s: 
Aux,, “Anna J. Rumney” scholar- 
ship, St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $25; 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance, $1.. 

St. Simeon’s Memorial: Wo. Aux., 


Junior Aux., Sp. for Library Fund 
Wuchang, Hankow Z ; 


Miss M. Lewis, Sp. for St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Porto Rico, $50; Sp. for 
SeOnee Extension Fund, Porto Rico, 
Mrs. Henry H. Kingston, Sp. for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Porto Rico........ 
T. Broom Belfield, Sp. for St. Luke’s 
Hospitals Porta elcome eee 
Mrs. J. Nicholas Mitchell, Sp. for 
new edition of Prayer Book, Brazil... 
Mrs. Chas. Biddle, Sp. for Library 
Fund, Wuchang, Hankow........., 
Miss Sarah Broek, Sp. for Library 
Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.......... 
Mrs. HB. Spencer Miller, Sp. for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Porto ‘Rico, $1; Sp. 
for Church Extension Fund, Porto 
ER1CO, 1 S15 ceeds a cheardite coe teat eae 
Chas. Lynch, Sp. for St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Porto, Rico... pei intvie lade -s Stalks 


Miss Lewis, Sp. for Library Fund, 
Wuechang, Hankow. .« are steels + < aiehg 
SPRINGTOWN—“‘A Friend,’ Gen....... 
UPPER PROVIDENCE (OAKES) — St. 


scholarship, St. 
Shanghai....... 
Wo. 
Aux., ‘“Kinsolving” Divinity scholar- 
ship, Brazil 


Twing’’ Memorial 
John’s University, 


Cy 


WHITE MARSH—St. Thomas’s: ‘“X. Y. 
Diss: HOTS = cachet eatawetolensrs’ ssacro Memo eeners 
YARDLEY—S?t. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance..... Sd 
MISCELLANEOUS—George C. Thomas, 
$1,000, Anonymous, $500, Gen..... 

Through Bishop Whitaker, Sp. for 


Dr. Holly’s hospital, Port-au-Prince, 

iS EN sO Lei Gee FC tasee har AAV TLS Tap ORC Soules 

Wo. Aux., Sp. for West Virginia.... 
H 


SES EL. Dis Wop Alix Gemenn cre: 
Mrs. G. C. Thomas, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Bishop Rowe, Alaska........... 
Pittsburg 
Ap. $4.64; Sp. $1.00 
BrRADDOCK—St. Mary’s: Gen......-. ) 


PrrrspurG—Ascension S. S.: Sp. for 
publication of Bishop Whitehead’s 
catechisms in Spanish, Porto Rico.. 


Rhode Island 
Sp. $31.00 
Bristor—‘A Friend,’ Sp. for Miss 
Thackara, Arizona, $20; Sp. for 


Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $10......... 
Newport—Emmanuel Church: Two 
Members of, Wo. Aux., Sp. for the 
Hospital at Ponce, Porto Rico...... 
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South Carolina 
Ap. $18.00; Sp. $212.00 

AIKEN—St. Thaddeus’s: Junior Aux., 

Sp. for “Bishop Capers” Day-school, 

WUCHKANE, -TAANKOWI tree oc cers 
ANDERSON—G@race: Wo, Aux., Sp. for 

“Bishop Howe” cot, St. Mary’s Or- 

phanage, Shanghai 
BATH—St. George’s: 
Braurort—St. Helena’s: Junior Aux., 

for ‘‘Bishop Capers” Day-school, Wu- 

MDAUGAARUMOW 6.0 cele cdi earee an eee 
CAMDEN—Grace : 

woman, Hankow, Gen., $10; 

Sp. for ‘‘Bishop Howe’’ cot, St. Mary’s 

Orphanage, Shanghai, $3.......... 
CHARLESTON—Grace: Wo. Aux., Bible- 


woman, TOKYO. «2c eaten una een 
CHERAW—St, David’s.: Gen., $30; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for “Bishop Howe’ cot, 


St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, $10 
CoLumMBIA—St, Luke’s: Gen......... 
LAURENS—Epiphany: Wo. 

Bible-woman, Shanghai 
SPARTANBURG—Advent : 1 er a oe Re 
Union—Nativity : Apportionment, 1906- 

07, Gen. 


Southern Ohio 
Sp. $25.00 


CoLuMBUS—H. Sheridan: Sp. for Rev. 
W. C. Clapp, Bontoc, Philippine Isl- 
ands, at his discretion 


ee 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $346.82; Sp. $5.00 


BATH Co. (WARM SPRINGS)—Christ 
Char ch Gen. eieniatte ear cee echeie 
BEDFORD Co.—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 
BUCKINGHAM Co.—Tillotson Parish, 
Emmanuel Church: Dom., $3.10; 
OPI Pe Os ver ascr rarer vmene sete testes aia ehere 
Grace: Dom., 56 cts.; Frn., 57 cts... 


Tillotson Parish, St. Peter’s: 
50 cts.; Frn., 50 cts 
CAMPBELL Co. 


Dom., 


(LYNCHBURG)—Grace : 


Gem esi eianetarn .n\cheseenehn do sieeraete sie Cate 
CHESTERFIELD (CHESTER)—St. John’s: 
Dom sands WIN sce cece ess ere eons 


DINWIDDIE Co. (PETERSBURG) —-Grace : 
Brazil 


St. John’s: Dom. and Frn.......... 3 
JAMES CiTy Co. — Bruton Parish 
Church: Gen. 


ee eee eee 


NANSEMOND Co.—Suffolk Parish, Glebe 
OR UTCT GON e csene sic erence! ohatetateles stein 
NorFOLK Co. (PortTsMouTH) — St. 
John’s: For Rev. M. Meem’s work, 
Bravils cs yhiewiaw vets Saeeee vale wens 
(NorFroLK)—St, Paul’s: Chapter Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. H. St. G. Tucker’s 
Building Fund, All Saints’ Church, 
IE OKY.O: Wirevscesatre eteveterers é 


Springfield 
: Ap. $1.00 
McLEANSBORO—Mrs, W. M. Purce, Gen. 


Tennessee 
Ap. $139.25; Ap. $25.00 
BROWNSVILLE—Christ Church: Gen.. 
CHATTANOOGA—St. Paul’s : ‘A Member,” 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, for Indian 
WOrk, Alaska’, 38). niece ase Sen ole 
JACKSON—St. Thomas’s: Gen.. 
MrEMPHIS—St. Luke’s: Apportionment, 
BOG HON role tat crete a ccertidynaa Sts ash a ateus 
ie ieee adc ie et “Bish- 
op Quintard” scholars it. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai ...... 0 ep 
SEWANEE—Rey. Arthur 


eee eeene 


R. Gray, Gen.. 
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_NortH ADAMS—St, John’s: 


Texas 
Ap. $14.10 


AusTIN—AIl Saints’? Chapel: Gen.... 


Vermont 
Sp. $18.41 


BELLOWS FALLS—Emmanuel S. S.: In- 
fant class, Sp. for Church Extension 
Fund, Porto Rico......2eseesseese 

ENosBurG FALLS—St. Matthew’s: Sp. 
for Christ Chapel, McClosky, North 
Dakots Wee fo 5 hirs nos Os ee oleae s 

Virginia 
Ap. $66.50; Sp. $1,014.71 

ALBEMARLE Co. (CHARLOTTESVILLE) — 
Christ Church 8S. S.: “Hilga Hough- 
ton” scholarship, St. Margaret’s 
School, ToKyO .....-.sccecessssees 

ALEXANDRIA Co. (ALEXANDRIA)—Mrs. 
Anson Dodge, Sp. for mission boat for 
Alaska coast 

Henrico Co: (Brook HItL)—Emmanuel 
Church: Sp. for building of Wusih 
Dispensary, Shanghai, $200 (of which 
from Friends, $150) ; Sp. for Rev. R. 
E, Wood, Wuchang, China, $235.68.. 

(Brook Hi1L)—The Misses Stewart, 
Sp. for Bontoc Mission, camera or 
mule, discretion of Rev. W. C. Clapp, 
Philippine Islands .......+.+-+++e+- 

(RICHMOND)—AIl Saints’: (Proceeds 
of) Junior Luncheon, Sp. for Library 
Fund, Wuchang, Hankow........-.-. 

(RICHMOND)—Emmanuel Church: Sp. 
for Rev. W. C. Clapp’s house, Bontoc, 
Philippine Islands 

(RicHMOND)—Brotherhood of St. Paul, 
Sp. for St. John-in-the-Wilderness, 
Koyukuk, Alaska 

(RICHMOND)—Miss Norma Stewart, Sp. 
for wheel stretcher for University 
Hospital, Manila, Philippine Islands.. 

(RIcHMOND)—Mrs. Woodward, Sp. for 
Library Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.. 

(RIcHMOND)—John L. Williams, Sp. 
for St. Luke’s Hospital, Porto Rico.. 

(RicHMonpD)—‘“‘A_ Friend,” Sp. for 
Library Fund, Wuchang, Hankow... 

Loupoun Co. (SHELBOURNE PARISH)— 

St. Paula ss PLN... 206% vices Sew 

MatTHews Co. (MATHEWS)—Kingston 
Parish: FIn ..s0cecceds eh Pa cnerae 


Washington 
Ap. $85.47; Sp. $41.01 
WASHINGTON (D. C.), (WASHINGTON) — 


ere ee ee ee 


Pe ee 


“A Friend: Gen. ose. s wiehal weeds Sr 
(WasHINGTON)—Mrs, A. G. Marks, 
GOTT. dela ih a Awe Ole leis eiruite syeneie 
MontTGomMERY Co. (POOLESVILLE)—St. 
Peter’s Parish: Brazil.......... vite 
Silver Spring Parish: Gen......... 9 


PRINCE GEORGE Co.—dHoly Trinity: 


St. George’ as Gen. seit ce etetee. wie 
St. “James's Gen sed wean we ce Bates 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Sp. for 

Bishop Scadding, Oregon .......... 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $192.50; Sp. $30.00 
Wo. Aux., 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 

Southern Virginia, $10; St. Augus~ 
tine’s School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, $10; Fort Yukon Supply Fund, 
Alaska, $10; Sp. for St. Peter’s Hos- 
pltal,, Ky6to; $6... ct cc eee 
SPRINGFIELD—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., 
Fort Yukon Supply Fund, Alaska, 


$2.50 ; support of Bible-woman, Han- — 
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Evie poral ocaisnsys iateiloress 12 


Memorial Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico 25 
Gen cana: 100 
WORCESTER—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., 

Fort Yukon Supply Fund, Alaska, $25 ; 

Insurance in Philippines, $5; Japan- 

ese Bible-woman, Honolulu, $20.... 50 


Western Michigan 
Ap. $10.00 
ALLEGAN—“C. R. W.,” Gen.......... 10 


Western New York 


Ap. $100.55; Sp. $51.00 
BRANCHPORT—St. Luke’s: Gen....... 10 
BUFFALO—Ascension S. S.*: Baie 

“A Churchman,” Sp. for Bishop 

Rowe, rebuilding building destroyed 

by fire,-Tanana, Alaska... 64... 60000 40 
FREDONIA—Trinity Parish Missionary 

Society: Sp. for Bishop Brown’s 

Building Fund,-Arkansas........:. al 
Houuspy—Mrs, Eva L. Miller, Frn.... 5 
MEDINA—St. John’s: Dom., $2.25; 

Genre SiLS sci watston se eves ee Ae Eo 6 15 
MIDDLEPORT—Trinity S. S.: Rev. Rob- 

ert E. Wood’s work, Hankow....... al 
OLEAN—St. Stephen’s: Dom., 

Frn., $10 
PATMYRA—Zt0MN > (GOD Sigs cas 0 so ee alee 
MISCELLANEOUS — Junior Aux., ‘Sybil 

Carter” scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, 

Wuchang, Hankow, $15; salary of 

Mrs. Folsom, Honolulu, $1.05; Sp. for 

Miss Sybil Carter’s Emergency Fund, 

pO Mor etoetenel tarces eaterctos <del sire, 6 pueshe a ar0 26 


West Virginia 
Ap. $365.56 


CHARLESTOWN—Mexican Aux., ‘Charles 

HE, Ambler’ scholarship, Mexico..... 15 
PARKERSBURG—Church of the Good 

Shepherd = Gon rereesicuneiotstenetsie.cretore 300 
Trinity Church: Honolulu, 25- cts. ; 

Philippines, 25 cts.; Indians, 30 cts. ; 

Deaf and Dumb, 50 cts.; Mexican, 

$15 Brazil. and Cuba, $1; Gen., 

De eta rater eC eie ous) oi esis. 211 fale) eapeshone ctetere 20 
SHEPHERDSTOWN — Trinity Church: 

Tope febulle [Qs elm ei icc CASGNE CRO eae OREO IDE 22 


Home Missionary Districts 
Asheville 


Ap. $18.05 


BESSEMER City—St. Andrew’s: Dom., 
33 cts.; Frn., 33 cts., Gen., 34 cts... 
BREVARD—St. Philip’s: Indians...... 
GaASsTonia—St, Mark’s: Dom., 33 cts. ; 
Krnwdooets., Genl.,vet Cts, 22 ns... 
GLEN ALPINE—St. Paul’s: Dom., 66 
étsesebrn., 67: cts. 3.Gen., GT -cts:,.,.. 
IRENA—AIl Saints’: Gen............ 
LEICESTER—St. Paul’s: Dom......... 
Ronpa—All Saints’: Dom., 
PUM OOM Cts GON. OO Clee atey. re cc. * ik 
SLAGLE—Ascension: Dom., 
Hin, SS CtanssGeMn.,-o4 (ClSne vets le cr enere 1 
VALLE Crucis—Holy Cross: Dom., $1; 
[tETisy ob das OM epa tp Liensteteteteraty oreiniieteis =< 


Bo H aH 


Duluth 


Ap. $7.00; Sp. $6.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Angel- 
ica Church Hart Day-school, Wu- 
chang, $3;-Gen., $4; Sp. for ‘Little 
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Helpers’ ” cot, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, $5; Sp. for Akita Kindergarten, 
Tokyo, $1 
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Indian Territory 
Ap. $7.45 


ARDMORE—St. Philip’s: Gen......... 
Olympia 
Ap. $10 
TacomMa—Holy Communion: Gen.... 
Sacramento 
Ap. $11.50 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen...... 
Salt Lake 
Sp. $1.30 
OGpEN—L. Jennie Prout, Sp. for Relief 
of suiferine In Ching. ccsietoeeletccahehs 


South Dakota 
Ap. $6.75; Sp. $10.00 
ABERDEEN—St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., Gen 
Stoux FALLS—AlIl Saints’ 8S. 8.: Bishop 
Graves’ class for education of Chi- 
nese) girls, -Shanghaive wo selaseses lore 
WATERTOWN—Trinity Church: Sp. for 
rebuilding Akita Kindergarten, Tokyo 
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Africa 
Ap. $15.00 
RockTowN—Sub-District, Gen. 


Kyoto 


Ap. $10.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—“‘H..,”” Dom......... 


Miscellaneous 


Ap. $10,504.34; Sp. $3,692.83 
Specific Deposit, $224,251.55 
MISCELLANEOUS—The United Offering 
of the Wo. Aux., for 1907, “for 
woman’s work in the Domestic 
and Foreign fields, including the 
training, sending and support. of 
women workers, also the care of 
such workers when sick and dis- 
abled; this to be interpreted to in- 
elude Brazil, Haiti, Cuba and Mexico, 
of which $10,000 for the building 
for women’s work at Sendai, District 
of Tokyo, Japan, according to the 
resolution ‘to mark the United Of- 


fering of 1907’”..........-.65. 224,251 55 


Dom., $1,312.81; 


Gen., 


Interest, 

$1,055.18 ; 
$1,071.58 ; 
Wo. Aux. United Offering, 1904, on 
account of Appropriations to Sept. 1 


seer eer erst teers e ee eses 


4,992 65 


1908, Dom., $3,000; Frn., $3,000.. . 6,000 00 


Through Bishop Whitaker, Sp. for 
mortgage on Dr. Holly’s Hospital, 
Plaiti@ sais der Rt sretetatete 
Offering at opening service of General 
Convention in Richmond, Va., Gen., 
$377.98; Sp. for Venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, $377.99..........-+.. 
Society of the Double Temple, Sp. for 
Chapel of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Alaska .........- Reaver ereienekahene st 


200 00 


1022 Acknowledgments 


Collection at St. Paul’s, Richmond, Wo. Aux., October 18th, “‘Two Mem- 

Va., at Triennial Missionary Service, bers,” Sp. for Iowa clergyman’s wife. 15 00 
Gen., $123.49; Sp. for the Venerable House of Bishops’ Offering in Monu- 

Society for the Propagation of the mental Church, Richmond, Va., St. 

Gospel in Foreign Parts, $123.49.... 246 98 Luke’s. Day, Gensee ss: . cei sane 14 70 
Mr. Edward J. Knapp, Sp. for St. Wo. Aux. Conference, October 15, 

Mary’s Mission, Nome, Alaska, for 1907, Sp. for Chinese Hospital, Cali- 
charitable purposes .......+.eeee- 100 00 fornia: ilies o> «cles aos eres eee 5 00 
Interest to October 17, 1907, Sp. for “A Friend,” in memory of Bishop ‘ 
Gankin Building Fund, Hankow..... 85 27 Hale, Sp. for Library Fund, Wuchang, 

Wo. Aux. Conference, October 17, Sp. Hankow asses sug aebiceatee “WAS ee 5 00 
for Rey. Mr. Snavely, Porto Rico, Wo. Aux., October 17, 1907, Sp. for 

for work among lepers......+-+++++> 80 50 Missionary House, Asheville........ 4 00 
“Friends,” Sp. for new edition of 

Prayer Book in Portuguese, Brazil. . 64 00 ‘ 

Wo. Aux., October 14th, Sp. for Legactes 

Spokane ssc eines western ere twists ane 43 00 . 

House of Bishops’ Offering in Monu- Pa., PHILADELPHIA—Estate of Mrs. 

mental Church, Richmond, Va., Octo- Anna W. Stille, to the Society...... 5,000 00 
ber 10th, $17.85 ; October 16th, $24.25, WaAsH. (D. C.) WASHINGTON—HEstate of 

GOT, — v Sis oy ors Pe eleetone anemecsnesie. # oiere 42 10 Mrs. Mary M. Carter, to the Society.. 90 09 
Daughters of late Cortlandt W. Starr, 

“Cortlandt W. Starr’ scholarship in Receipts for the month........... $272,626 27 


St. John’s University, Shanghai, China 25 00 Amount previously acknowledged... 62,903 61 
Wo. Aux., October 14th, Sp. for Sac- 


PAIMEN TO: oc. cleo wrote sini wer eiete! hare elerend 18 00 Total since Sept. ist, 1907........ $335,529 88 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


Amounts pre- 


Receipts divided according to purposes to which Received viously ac- Total 
they are to be applied during Octeber knowledged 
1. Applicable upon the appropriations of the Beard............ $23,440 54 $12,470 72 $35,911 26 


2, Special gifts forwarded to objects named by donors in addi- 


tion to the appropriations of the Board..... 19,844 09 3,266 71 23,110 80 
Legacies for investment....... seaieldip ei cnte’ssiee eee aiene 
Legacies, the disposition of which is to be determined by the 
Board at the end of the fiscal year..........eeeeeeees cere 5,090 09 47,166 18 52,256 27 
5. Specific deposit. ......cee cece eee eee ee eect ee eee ce eee eee eeee 224,251 55 Foe eee 224,251 55 
MOUtAl ics «ersceerestre gannseoends wae elves eWieivielele «ie eves $272,626 27 $62,903 61 $335,529 88 


Total receipts from September Ist, 1907, to November Ist, 1907, applicable upon the ap- 
propriations, divided according tothe sources from which they have come, and compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. Legacies are not included in the 


peers items, as their disposition is not determined by the Board until the end of the 
fiscal year. 


To Nov. 1, To Nov. 1, 
= Source 1907 1906 Increase Decrease 
1. From congregations.......sceccecesescccecesevecses $11,738 26 $12,397 70 t eee ane a $659 44 
Q. Brom: tndividwala oi.5. ste ciccesecetev sees waicess os 8,843 93 6,474 10 2,369 83 Jatiowacaed 
8. From Sunday-schools.......ecccccccccecceresvseses 1,385 62 926 55 459 07 ae 
4, From Woman’s AUXxiliary........eesseseeseee veseee 8,147 86 8,904 67 Se ty 156 81 
5B. From imterest....vccccccscccccccccscssscvcssseccccs 6,287 32 5,336 15 care Gea 98 83 
6, Miscellaneous Item6e..ccvc cesses sientecresioce sis 558 27 1,266 75 sesceees 708 48 
edd SEG, LESS Sede Ge OTE cecee $85,911 26 © $35,805 92 $ 6054 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1907, TO AUGUST Sist, 1908 


Amount Needed for the Year 


1, To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad.........cesseeeees } 
2. To replace reserve funds temporarily used for the current WOTK......+.escseseecseeeees 3 see < ye 4 


OUAL seis «op sieinn srs « enie b0-00s, ok ase gn goa aidin 0 000 NOTE ele ole Rl esl aE Oat setts tenon 2 
Total receipts to date applicable on APPLOprintiOne, scasiiuis coven ieaueeeleiewsa see coe ceeN eens arent 3 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1908 .......sececccceseccvncccsceccssccesecssccsescesssenes 1,075,498 16 


